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CHAPTER I. 

'^ Let the mutton and onion sauce appear.*' 

Nicholas NickUhy. 

Yalentine and I were still ^ cosily talking 
when there was a ring at the bell, and Mr. 
Brandon was shown in. I had expected to 
feel very uncomfortable, nervous, and bashful 
on the occasion; but after the first moment I 
did not, for the simple reason that he showed 
all those feelings so strongly as absolutely to 
put me at my ease. 

I was surprised certainly; but the relief was 
so great that I could not pity his discomfort, 
and I was glad to be certain, as I now was, 
that he was aware of the absurdity (ta use no 
harsher word) of his last conversation with 
me. 
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He too seemed curious about the wood- 
engraving; and when Valentine had pushed 
him into a chair, and placed a block of wood 
before him, he recovered himself so far as to- 
ask some questions about it ; not of me, how- 
ever, but of his brpther. 
. "What's this stuff for? It looks like 
whitening." 

" Why, you put your finger into it, and 
smooth it carefully over the surface of the 
block to make it white." 

" Well, I have stuck my finger in." 

"Smooth away then, old fellow." 

" There — ^what next? But, Miss Graham, 
you see this : I suppose you don't disapprove." 

"No — I'll answer for her — you don't D. 
dear. Now, Giles, draw something on the 
white surface, and I'll show you how to cut 
it out." 

" You will, will you ? I should hope I 
have sense enough to do that myself. Here's 
a little digger that looks just suitable." 

lie began to draw, and Valentine and I, 
seated on the sofa close at hand, went on talk- 
ing at our ease till he suddenly announced 
that he had made a drawing. 

"Well, dig it out then," said Valentine, 
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*' since you will have it that you know how^ 
I say, D. my dear, what's this thing? it looks 
like an ^empty oil-flask corked and turned 
upside down, and I declare it's fuU of water." 

" It's only to throw a light upon my engrav- 
ing when I work by lamp-light. Look, here 
is a wide-necked bottle full of sand. I insert 
the narrow neck into the wide neck to make 
it steady, and set a candle behind: the result 
is that a beautifully clear and soft spot of light 
falls through upon the bit of the wood I am 
engraving." 

" I wish you'd throw a light, then, on this 
fellow's work. Look what he's doing! — ^he's 
cutting away all the strokes and leaving the 
ground." 

"Just what you were going to do your- 
self! " 

" D. I shall learn to engrave — ^will you 
teach me?" 

"I am not far enough advanced for a 
teacher." 

" Well, but sit down and let us see you do 
a little piece." 

" By-the-bye," said Mr. Brandon, "have 
you, Valentine, made any way as concerns 
the antipodes? " 

B 2 
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** No," said Valentine, *' I haven't settled 
the preliminary point yet. I was just going 
to introduce it when you came in." And 
thereupon he hung over my chair, and began 
to watch the progress of the graving tool, till, 
hearing a curious little noise behind me, I 
turned and found that he had taken Mrs. 
Bolton's slate, whereon she usually wrote her 
engagements, had written a few words on 
.it, and was holding it up for his brother's 
inspection. 

As I turned I, of course, saw what Valen- 
tine had written; it was, " I could do it if 
you'd only go for another half hour." 

Mr. Brandon presently rose with an indul- 
gent smile, which, when he met my eyes, be- 
came a laugh, in which Valentine joined, and 
I also, though I hardly knew why: he marched 
out of the room, and Valentine after him. I 
heard some slight discussion. I also heard the 
words '' blockhead," " goose," and " silly fel- 
low " used, but in a particularly good-hu- 
moured tone, and immediately after the street- 
door was opened, shut again, and Mr. Brandon 
walked past the window. Wondering what this 
meant, I presently opened the door, and there 
I found Valentine laughing in the passage. 
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" Why don't you come in? " I said. " And 
what have you done with your brother? " 

'^ He's only gone out for an airing," replied 
Yalentine. 

" Do you want to go too? '' I asked. 

" No, I want to talk to you." 

'^ What, whilst I stand with the door-handle 
in my hand, and you lean against the wall, 
with your head among the great-coats. Ridi- 
culous! " 

Finding that he still stood and laughed, I 
shut the door; and he instantly opened it 
again, and looked into the room, exclauning-^ 

" D. did you know that Giles was going to 
New Zealand again next week ? " 

" No." 

" Well, he is, and he thought I'd better tell 
you." 

^' Tell me!— why?" 

'' You need not look so astonished, so almost 
frightened. Why, because — oh I I don't know 
exactly. Do you think New Zealand is a 
nice place? " 

" Yes, I have every reason to think so." 

"You see, D. I have nothing; but Giles 
said that when he was in New Zealand he could 
buy me some land, if I in the meantime would 
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learn farming. I have been turning my 
attention to it." 

" What, is your brother going to take you 
with him? " 

'• Oh, no; of course not. We should neither 
of us think of leaving this country per- 
manently so long as my father is with us? " 

*' Well, Valentine?" 

" Well, Dorothea, supposing that you liked 
a fellow, and his destination was New Zealand 
— ^would it make you like him less ? " 

" No." 

*' Ah! but would it prevent your marrying 
him?". 

' If I could make up my mind to marry * a 
fellow^ I should marry him wherever he was 
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going 

All this had passed as he stood holding the 
door-handle, his tall person being half in the* 
room and half out. 

He now shut the door and came in and sat 
by me on the sofa, as if he had no more to say. 
But it appeared that he had, for the corners 
of his mouth relaxed into a smile, and he 
exclaimed — 

" What do you think that humbug Prentice 
has done ? " 
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" Been plucked at Cambridge? " 

'* Oh, no; that's to come." 

" Broken off his engagement to Charlotte ? '* 

" Why, not exactly; but they have returned 
€ach other's letters, because he says he finds 
that what he felt for her was merely friend- 
ship." 

''Oh! indeed, like what you feel for me. 
But I'm sorry for poor Charlotte! " 

"Don't be disagreeable: * comparisons are 
odious ' ( Sheridan). You need not be sorry 
for Charlotte, for she confided to me the other 
day that if she hadn't been afraid of being 
laughed at she would have broken it off long 
ago. It was such a bore to be always writ- 
ing to him. She never could think what to 
say?" 

'' Perhaps you can sympathise with her 
there." 

"Not at all; on the contrary, I wish I 
hadn't made so much of you at first, for now, 
however often I write, you are not grateful. 
' It is good discretion not to make too much of 
any man at the first; because one cannot hold 
out that proportion ' (Lord Bacon). Look it 
out when I'm gone." 

" Have you really and sincerely considered 
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whether you can take to farming land, and 
whether you can Kve in New Zealand! " 

" No, D. I haven't; but Giles has, and Giles- 
has talked to me so that it would do you good 
to hear him." 

" You take things too easily. I wonder how 
you can live on in this half-hearted way." 

" ' Master, I marvel how the fishes live in 
the sea ' (the immortal Bill)." 

" No; but, Valentine, if Giles buys land for 
you, your destiny will be fixed, and you may 
find that you are not in your element, though 
the fishes unquestionably are." 

" I tell you, child, that they say nothing 
could do me so much good as the pure air of 
that new country, and the being always out of 
doors in it. And if I stop here, I have no- 
thing. I'm not to study ; and I have no capital 
to buy a partnership, so Giles takes me in 
hand. He provides capital for the future, and 
you interest for the present." 

" I thought that the study of forming wa& 
what you were to interest yourself in for the 
present." 

Valentine smiled. " Dorothea," he pre- 
sently said, " if you won't go out with me to» 
New Zealand, I'll ask Fanny Wilson. But I 
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forgot to ask whether the cookery scheme 
answers." 

"I have not tried it, nor do I think I 
shaU." 

" Not tried it ? I believe it was partly the 
account you gave of your intentions as to cook- 
ing that made Giles think you would make 
such a glorious wife for a colonist." 

" I am sure he is very obliging! But, 
Valentin^, truly and seriously, I do not wish 
you to joke any more on such a serious sub- 
ject." 

" I will not, D. all I wish is that you should 
allow things to take their course, and not settle 
beforehand in your own mind that you will 
never marry me.'' 

He spoke so seriously now that I had no 
answer ready. 

In about two years, as he went oh to say, 
he should be in a position to marry ; should 
have a home to offer, and a brother to back 
him. I could not, therefore, pass the subject 
off any longer, or treat his advances, young as 
he was, either as an impertinence or a joke ; 
and though I absolutely refused to allow him 
to cherish any hopes, I at last said that I 
" would not settle in my mind beforehand not 
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to like him/' but I would let things take their 
course. At the same time I told him care- 
fiilly that I did not think I could ever love him 
well enough to become his wife/' 

"Well, but, D. my dear," he said, "sup- 
posing that I married somebody else, and GUes 
and I went to New Zealand, don't you think 
you should feel rather desolate? " 

I confess" that this view of the subject struck 
me forcibly, and for a few minutes I had 
nothing to reply. I had no friends^ and only 
one lover. If he withdrew, what a desolate lot 
would be mine! 

" Well, D. my dear ? " he presently said, as 
if asking for an answer, but no answer was 
ready. It appeared that Mr. Brandon, so 
elaborately careful that I should not mistake 
his own intentions, had no wish to prejudice 
iis brother against me ; but I felt that he must 
be quite as simple a saint as Dick a-Court-, if 
he could think I was in love with him in 
June, and ready to marry his boy -brother in 
December, and I was offended at his wishing it. 

" Don't you mean to say anything, Doro- 
thea? " continued Valentine, laying his hand 
on mine with more manliness of feeling than 
he had yet shown. 
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" Yes; I wish to say that you are very 
young at present to make your choice for life, 
and I wish you to be absolutely free. * I must 
be free also." 

" How long must I be free? " 

" At the very least, for a year." 

" And then you will either accept or decline 
me?" 

" Yes." 

" It's extraordinary that I cannot make you 
believe I care for you." 

*' That is by no means all I have to consider. 
I have to make up my mind whether I care 
enough for you." 

He laoighed with a sort of exultant joyous- 
ness. " I shall not trouble my head about 
that," he exclaimed. " I am quite content on 
that head." 

"What do you mean, child?" I made 
answer, and then we had a short contention 
as to the appropriateness of the ' epithet, and 
then as to his having any cause for the con- 
tentment he had expressed, and at last he said 
he had not meant to be rude. " But only 
look," he went on, "at the letters you write 
me; sister says they're beautiful." 

" Oh, sister sees them, does she? " 
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*' Yes, sometimes." 

" Any one else? " 

" Well, I let that old hag, Dorinda, see one 
or two. I thought I had better keep in her 
good graces as you are so fond of her." 

" You are the most extraordinary boy I ever 
heard of.'' 

" So St. George says. But don't call me 
a boy; it really isn't fair." 

"Well, maw, then; but now I wish to say, 
quite seriously, that I never will write to you 
again as long as I live if you show my letters 
to any one whatever." 

" I won't then. I call that a gratifying pro- 
hibition." 

Before we had time to pursue this conver- 
sation any further, Mr. Brandon came in 
again, looking rather cold after his airing. It 
was getting du^k ; he sat down, with great 
composure and gravity began to discourse 
with me on indifferent topics, just as if he had 
not been sent out, and as if he did not perfectly 
well know what we had been talking about. 

I answered him with composure; indeed, 
Valentine's remarkable openness, and my 
want of any feeling but a sisterly intimacy 
towards him, made me, in spite of the matter 
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we had discussed, quite devoid of conscious 
blushes or uncomfortable shyness. But I 
was aware of an earthquake-like heaving in 
the spring of the sofa on which we were seated, 
and which tried my gravity sorely. Valen- 
tine's sense of the ridiculous was very keen, 
and the next remark being addressed to him, 
he struggled for an instant to answer, and 
then threw himself back in the comer of the 
sofa with such shouts and peals of laughter, 
that the little titter which I tried in vain to 
repress was no doubt perfectly inaudible. 

St. George's delicate endeavours to spare 
our blushes were quite irresistible to Valen- 
tine; it was such an unnecessary piece of 
refinement on his part, and the result of such 
a complete misunderstanding of us, that I ' 
could have laughed again, if I had not seen a 
sensitive flush mount up to his forehead : he 
was absolutely ashamed for Valentine, and he 
cast a deprecatory glance at me which seemed 
to bespeak my forbearance for him. 

That look recalled me to myself. I could 
not let St. George think I wanted any pity 
from him, or would accept from him a mute 
apology for the open-hearted fellow who was 
indulging in this outrageous mirth. 
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So I did not answer the look at all, but sat 
demurely by tiU Valentine had exhausted 
himself, and sat up again, first looking at his 
brother and then at me. 

It is not agreeable to be laughed at ; and 
St. George, when he became aware that 
Valentine's mirth was at his expense, started 
up, pulled down his dark eyebrows with im- 
mistakable signs of anger, and again darted a 
look at me which I was determined to misun- 
derstand. So I allowed myself to smile, and 
said to Valentine, *' How can you be so rude 
as to laugh at your brother? " 

"I couldn't help it," said Valentine; ''and 
he doesn't care." 

Mr. Brandon's countenance, when he found 
that we were both laughing at him, was worth 
the study; he really looked imutterable things ; 
but both he and Valentine had admirable 
tempers, and T^hen the latter said something 
apologetic, he passed the matter off with a 
joke, and, and on reflection laughed himself. 

" Dorothea," said Valentine, quite re- 
gardless of his presence, " how nice you look! 
I did not think you were so pretty. How 
your eyes shine in the firelight — don't they, 
Giles?" 
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'' Yes," said the axjcommodating Giles, with- 
out even turnmg to look at me ; but I could 
see that in his turn he 'was secretly amused 
and surprised at our behaviour, and as he sat 
before the fire in a musing attitude his lips 
trembled with a little half-smile. 

" Now don't be shy, D/' continued Valen- 
tine. " I wish you would not shrink yourself 
in a corner like a discovered fairy fluttering 
down into a convolvus bell. Giles, I say, will 
you look here?" 

" Well," said Giles. 

" What do you see ? " 

" I only see Miss Graham." 

" And is that all you have to say about it?" 

"I have seen her several times before," 
answered Giles. " I do not remark any very 
striking change." 

Being now goaded to desperation, I ex- 
claimed that if they went on talking of me I 
should certainly go. 

"What does it matter, D. dear?" answered 
Valentine; "you are so far withdrawn into 
the shadow that we cannot see your face — 
only the flickering of the firelight on your 
hair. What a stunning hairdresser Aunt 
Moltonis!" 
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"And what powers of observation y(m 
have! " said St. George. 

" What do you mean, Giles? " 

" Merely that there is no change whatever 
in the dressing of the hair," he persisted. 

''I am sure there is; now is there not, 
Dorothea?" 

"I told you I must go, if you would talk 
in this way." 

" Well, I'll leave off if you'll only answer 
this one question, and not turn away your face 
so shyly; it's no use, for now 1 can see the 
back of your head, and the hair is coiled up 
exquisitely! What should Giles know about 
it? He can't bear girls." 

" Come," said Mr. Brandon, starting lip, " it 
is time we were off ; and the cabman's horse 
has been waiting till his cough will turn to a 
consumption." 

" I shall not go till she answers." 

" I declare you are intolerable. Come, I 
will not see Miss Graham tormented : come 
away." 

"Well, that is good. Let me alone^ Giles. 
You, indeed, setting up for the champion of 
the ladies ! — ^you ! Am I tormenting you, 
Dorothea? " 
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" Not particularly." 

" Miss Graham is in a dilemma. She will 
not answer you because that would be to pro- 
claim me in the right; whereas she would 
rather that you were. There now, you know 
all, and she cannot deny it." 

I did not attempt to deny it. He had 
fathomed my thoughts, and uttered my reason 
aloud ; but my heart was sore against him, for 
he had deliberately pulled himself down and 
degraded himself from the pedestal of honour 
which I had fancied that he ought to occupy. 
No, it was not right to accept his champion- 
ship ; so I hid my discomfort at Valentine's 
pertinacity as well as 1 could, and when he 
said, " Now D. dear, pray say something? " I 
T't? replied, that as they were bent on going, I 
would say '' Good night." 

" Good night, then," said Mr. Brandon with 
-> careless good humour ; " and good-bye, for 
next week 1 sail for New Zealand, and I may 
not have time to call on you again." 

I felt a chill come over me and held out my 
hand. He just received my fingers for an 
instant in his, and withdrew them. I shook 
hands with Valentine, and they went away. I 
heard their voices in the passage, and I heard 

VOL. IV. c 
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Mr. Brandon speak to the cabman, as I still 
stood in the place where they had le^ me. 

As long as I had been busy, and he absent, 
I had been able to keep that scene in the wood 
at bay ; now it had drawn near again, and I 
was^ ashamed for myself and for him. His 
grave steady face and the sudden sweetness 
and feeling of his smile kept me puzzling as 
to how it could be reconciled with a certain 
want of feeling which he had betrayed that 
evening. He had had the air of a good- 
humoured man, who was rather in an absent 
mood, and felt somewhat bored by the ab- 
surdities of his two companions ; this was after 
he had got over his first nervousness. 

Buoyant he was by nature and cheerful on 
principle, but that night he had shown a kind 
of indulgent partiality towards Valentine that 
he did not extend to me, whom he scarcely 
spoke to; and this had lasted till, having a 
good deal of business on his hands, he had 
not patience to let us detain him any longer. 

I perceived that it would be very conve- 
nient to that family if I would marry 
Valentine, and get him to betake himself early 
to a fine climate and a healthy lot. I think 
that circumstance decided me to take my 
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time! I did not want St. George to have the 
disposing of me , and to settle everjrthing 
precisely as he chose. 

Though I had a right to the dining-room in 
the evening, I generaUy went upstairs and 
drank tea with Mrs. Bolton, when she chanced 
to be alone. That evening she and her child- 
ren were out ; so when Anne brought in my 
tea I asked her to remain with me. ^he was 
too well bred to betray any curiosity ; but 
when I remarked that the gentlemen were 
looking well, she said she had seeil Mr. Brandon 
in the district. " I happened to light on him," 
she said, " and he sent for a bricklayer, and 
showed him what was the matter with the 
copper. Then he talked to the family in No. 4 
— that set I told you I had hopes of: he told 
them about Canada ; said he would help them 
to go there if they liked. He's a real gentle- 
man. All the , people that saw him were 
delighted with him." 

People who are destined to get the com- 
mand over others often surprise oue by having 
the last style of manner that one could expect. 
They are not in the least alike either, as I 
have had opportunity of judging. 

I understood from Anne that the family in 

c2 
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question had politely assured him that they 
would do as he pleased. His behaviour to 
the women was always characterised by a 
peculiar air of courteous deference, a sort of 
homage to their sex, which was evidently 
natural to him, but which placed them very 
much at his mercy, because it made them so 
bashful ; but the men he often treated with 
a lordly air of superiority, much as a master 
does his school boys, and it almost always 
seemed to answer. It was only at Wigfield 
that he had ever been hissed or made game of, 
but then that was the neighbourhood in which 
he had played all the pranks of his boyhood, 
wher^ in fact, as his old tenant expressed it, 
"he had chivied. the pigs.'' 

He went into the district the next morning, 
and, with Anne to help him, found out several 
little reforms that were wanted, and set them 
on foot; then he pounced upon two half- 
starved young needlewomen, and set them to 
work upon making outfits for themselves, in 
case, as he informed them, they should wish 
to go to Canada, which in the end they did 
wish to do. 

In the meantime, Valentine came to me in 
a very sulky humour, and asked me to give 
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him a lesson in wood-engraving. I inquired 
what was the matter? and he told me that 
" Sister '' had written to St. George, and said 
he was not to allow him (Valentine) to be 
always philandering after me, unless Anne 
Molton went with us; it was not proper, and 
she wouldn't allow it. "And he's actually 
coming here to-day, tod, in fact, rather often," 
continued Valentine, "because sister says he 
must ! It will be a horrid bore for him, and 
we sha'nt have half the fun we might have 
had/' 

It was a very foggy morning, and I could 
with difficulty see to go on with my engraving. 
I felt deeply obliged to " Sister '' for having 
indicated her wishes, and so let me understand 
what was customary, for I knew very little ; 
but I did not let Valentine see this, and I 
could not Jielp feeling exceedingly amused 
when I saw Mr. Brandon coming up the steps 
looking quite out of countenance, and evidently 
feeling his ridiculous position, and also that 
he was anything but welcome. 

As long as he was nervous I was quite at 
my ease, but the fog got so yellow and so 
thick that I was obliged to leave off my work ; 
and while I was putting the tools away and 
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telling them how rich I should be when I 
began to earn the two pounds a week that had 
been promised me, I observed Valentine's 
spirits fall ; he almost groaned. " You can't 
think," he said, "how miserable it makes me 
to think that I was the person who induced 
you to take Anne Molton, and now you spend 
your life in earning money for her to lay out." 

"Yes," I answered, "I am her servant. 
But how do you know that I shall not be ap- 
pointed her attendant, her minister, or what- 
ever you like to call it, in the next world? 
I seem to suit her so well that I often think 
this will be the case; and if so, it is just as 
well that I should learn to understand her — 
that I should prepare." 

*'You are setting yourself against every- 
thing really high in a woman's lot," exclaimed 
Valentine, as angrily as if he had had a full 
right to lecture me, and as gravely as if he 
had been a man of forty. " You are getting 
so religious that there will soon be no liviug 
with you: you are worse than Dorinda." 

." Gently, gently," said St. George, but 
hardly in a tone of remonstrance, rather as if 
he took Valentine's part. 

Valentine heaved up a great sobbing sigh. 
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" Hang it all! " he said under his breath; then 
he walked to the window, and St. George 
settled his face into an expression of almost 
supernatural gravity, as was the way with 
both that mother's sons when they felt inclined 
to laugh. 

" You're always trying to elevate me," he 
continued in a deeply injured tone, and the 
fog, by one of those sudden changes never 
seen but in London, grew suddenly tran- 
sparent, and the gi^at copper-coloured ball, 
the sun, glinted on his handsome young face. 
" I don't mind letting you do it, for a con- 
sideration," he went on ; " but I'm not going 
to be elevated foi* nothing." 

*'You talk of yourself," I replied, "as if 
you were a mere bubble, and I could blow 
you up as out of a pipe ; why, even if I could, 
you would soon come down again." 

" You write to Dorinda about wishing to 
lead the higher life," he went on sulkily; "she 
told St. George that you did." 

" But you don't think that I am leading 
that higher life now, do you, or even a specially 
religious ? " 

" Yes, of course I do." 

" I am not, then — ^not at all; though it is 
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true that I came to London hoping to do sol 
I am not living in the same world that Anne 
does, but I am conscious that there is such a 
world." 

" You spend all the time and money you 
can on the poor," he replied. 

" But I could do that with pleasure if there 
was no God. I like to earn money. I leave 
the trouble, the fatigue, all the expenditure of 
feeling, and the weariness of failure to Anne. 
I cannot raise common work into a religious 
act ; on the contrary, I bring down what 
might be high work to my own level." 

" I don't know, what you mean, D.," he 
answered with irritation. 

If his brother had not been present, I should 
have reminded him that he had no right what- 
ever to make me give an account of myself; 
but not liking to snub him before his elder, I 
answered with docility — 

" I mean that I cannot make my- wood- 
engraving religious work: it pleases me in 
itself. I mean also that I absolutely must 
have some active employment. I am so devoid 
of friends, so without society, so away from 
what I love — ^that I should pine away if I had 
nothing to do. I mean, further, that if I 
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could get back to the Curlew to-morrow I 
should be deeply delighted — I should think it 
quite right to do so." 

" Oh," he answered, brightening suddenly, 
as the day did, his smile and the sunshine 
beaming out together ; " to the Curlew^ or to 
any other place, or any other lot, that you 
thought' was happier than this.'' 

I felt very much disinclined to answer, the 
lot he meant being so evident; but as he stood 
before me waiting, I at last brought myself to 
say, '^Yes." 

Thereupon he moved nearer to the window 
and stood gazing out, while the remains of 
the fog moved bodily westward, before a mild 
east wind; then, to my surprise, taking out a 
letter, he said to his brother, "Don't you 
think I might get the Indian stamp and post 
this now, the weather looks quite clear ? " St. 
George thought he might, and Valentine, 
giving him a significant look, went out pre- 
sently shut the street-door behind him, and I 
found to my discomfort that I was going to be 
left alone with his brother. 

But it was light now, so I began to arrange 
my wood-engraving on the table, which being 
set in the window, with a low opaque blind in 
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front of it, would enable me to sit with my 
back to him, and also have the relief of some- 
thing to do. 

It was evident that, he was to communicate 
something to me, but he was in no hurry; he 
sat absolutely silent for several minutes, then 
he said, " Valentine feels hurt because he can- 
not convince you of his devoted attachment." 
' Devoted attachment ! what ridiculous words 
to apply to the Oubit's feelings! 

" Oh, does he?" I answered; "I am sorry 
he should be vexed ; but perhaps, if I am not 
convinced '' 

." Well, Mi^s Graham?" 

" And perhaps if I cannot feel at present 
that I ever shall be convinced, it would be 
very unkind in me to let him make any mis- 
take on that head." 

He seemed so nervous again that I became 
quite at ease ; and when he said, in a bungling, 
awkward way, that he should be very glad to 
do anything he could in the matter, I was so 
surprised, considering Valentine's youth and 
uncertain prospects, that I could not help 
answermg, " But does it not strike you as 
rather odd that, if he cannot manage his own 
affairs himself, he should think any one else 
can manage them for him? " 
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A long silence followed, but he had seemed 
to treat the matter so seriously that I was less 
able than usual to consider it a joke, and at 
last I said, " And even if at the end of a year 
or two he did still wish to engage himself to 
me, which is very doubtful, I have never re- 
ceived the least intimation from his father or 
Mrs. Henfrey that such a thing would be 
agreeable to them." 

I certainly expected some sort of answer 
then ; even if the old man had never formally 
said thathe approved I supposed Mr. Brandon 
would say that no doubt when consulted he 
would give a willing assent. But no, he said 
nothing of the sort ; he said nothing at all ; 
so I thought I would try to investigate this 
matter through Valentine — ^because, if they 
did not approve, I could retract what I had 
said about waiting a year, and give him a 
formal dismissal at once. 

When St. George did speak it was to say 
something flattering as to Valentine!s improve- 
ment under my influence. " But," he added, 
with a certain deference and hesitation of 
manner, " I do not see what object you could 
have had in talking to him as you did this 
morning." 

^'I wish to disavow all unreal things. I 
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do not set myself above Valentine, and I meant 
him to know it." 

" But I consider that aspiration alone takes 
you quite out of his world : the highest thing 
he aspires to, is to you." 

" I have aspiration, certainly, but I do not 
know that it is of the right sort. Did you ever 
hear Tom talk on this very subject, — ^this 
which Valentine called ' the higher life ' ? " 

" Yes, I have. Graham has many strange 
feelings." 

" He believes that there is a God,'' / 1 
answered ; "he believes that certain men 
have been, certain still are, privileged to have 
dealings with Him — -to be conscious of intima- 
tions from His Great Spirit. He feels an in- 
tense intellectual curiosity about this.'' 

" Yes, he talked with me, and said he knew 
this matter was rarely believed or considered 
by those who have no conscious experience of 
it ; he did believe it, and he wondered at the 
indiflference and incredulity of outsiders: he 
does not confound it with the prickings of 
conscience, or with that occasional drawing of 
men's minds in particular directions, which 
may be called ' the Spirit of God moving ' in 
the thoughts of the nations." 
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" No ; and it is agreed that people cannot 
reach up to have communication with that 
divine life only through their minds. They 
cannot understand those astonishing and diffi- 
cult things alluded to in some of the Epistles, 
for instance, only by learning, and from with- 
out; but don't you think it natural that those 
who are not irreligious, only unreligious, 
should want to search into this matter, and 
understand as much of it as they can ? ' ' 

" It is natural for a man so remarkable as 
your brother ; but you cannot be describing 
yourself, for you have no reservations. You 
would be willing to be taken into that great 
life, whatever it might cost you. You are 
attentive and obedient to what you know 
of it." 

" Yes ; but I often feel as Tom does, and 
no doubt because he put it into my head, that 
quite apart from devoutness of hearts, or 
reverence, or religion of any sort, there is 
enough in that subject to give me a keen 
interest in those who belong to this Kingdom. 
I like to wait upon Anne on that account." 

"Do you think, then, that when David 
said, 'My soul is athirst for God,' it was not 
necessarily a religious longing that he felt?" 
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" No ; but yet it seems to me that such a 
thing is possible." 

" Possible that life may be drawn towards 
its source. Yes; but not that the perception 
of such drawing should be without a sense 
that the life which draws is also Light, and 
that it is pure. Then, if man will let himself 
be drawn, if he desires to be drawn to this 
light and this pureness, that is religion.'' 

I saw Valentine coming back again. He 
had a card in his hand, and while he waited 
till his knock was answered, he drew my atten- 
tion to it, then laid his hand on his lips. 
When he entered, he, however, did not say 
anything concerning his devoted attachment, 
but, leaning over my work, put the card be- 
fore me.' On it was written, " Invite us both 
to tea to-morrow." So, after a few minutes, 
I did as requested, and told them I drank 
tea at half-past five. 

Valentine arrived the next day at five. I 
think by that time he had nearly forgotten 
his annoyance at our not being engaged. He 
was in high spirits, and said audaciously, '' I 
shall be very hungry, D. dear. Do you mind 
accepting this little offering?" and he laid on 
the table a paper parcel, containing three red 
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herrings and a lot of turnip radishes of the 
very largest size ever seen. I believe they. 
really were young turnips. I was a good deal 
surprised when he added that he was always 
so hungry, and he knew I should have pro- 
vided nothing but thin bread-and-butter, I 
knew that he and St. George would dine 
together at the hotel about eight o'clock, but 
when Valentine begged me not to tell his 
brother, "because Giles would think it so 
odd," I consented, and he seemed to me to 
be more of a boy and less of a lover than 
ever. 

He then withdrew, and had a long consul- 
tation with Anne in the passage, during which 
I heard his chuckling laugh repeatedly. 

" Why did you get those horrid radishes? '' 
I asked, when he returned, for I was sure 
there was some mischief brewing. 

'* Only for a relish," he replied. " They 
were grown in Cornwall, and are not common 
at this time of the year ; but there's no need 
to tell Giles that. Giles is so shocked at the 
state of things here — the queer things in this 
room, the shabby furniture. Here he comes ! 
* Oh, what a delicious go! ' (Dickens.) Yes, 
here he is." 
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*' Shocked, is he? " I said, as he rang at the 
bell. 

*' Of course. What else can you expect 
from a fellow that employs such a tailor ; a 
fellow that buttons his gloves ? " 

" I wish you were not so untidy ; I wish 
you would button yours,'' I said, and I looked 
round. Two vases, clumsy and made of 
Derbyshire spar, stood on the chimney-piece, 
with tall bunches of dried grass in them ; in 
the middle was a little house made of shells, 
such a house as one buys at seaside places for 
a half crown ; it had small glass windows. 
The table was covered with a dark, glossy 
material, like oilcloth, but not so stiff. The 
carpet had hardly any pattern left, and one 
could see the tow it was woven on ; the cane- 
bottomed chairs, though clean, were exceed- 
ingly ancient and shabby. 

Enter Mr. Brandon, and the repast at his 
heels. First a tea-tray, with some common 
crockery on it ; ^ more of it seemed to be 
cracked than was usually the case. The large 
Britannia-metal teapot that I generally had 
to use was there in full force, with its black 
handle. It had a rather battered effect, and 
a deep dint on one side of it was on this 
occasion turned towards the company. 
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But when the stout Staffordshire servant 
entered again with a smoking hot dish of red 
herrings and the big turnip radishes, which 
she set down on the table with a bang, and 
flanked with a very extensive set of castors, 
St. George glanced first at her and then at the 
viands, and seemed for the moment overcome 
with surprise. Indeed he found it impossible 
to hide his discomfiture, almost his dismay. 
Valentine was exceedingly happy ; his counte- 
:nance beamed with joy, as he stuck a steel 
fork into the biggest of the herrings, and 
mildly put it on his brother's plate. 

/* D. dear," he continued, constituting him- 
self master of the ceremonies, " will you take 
any — any fish ? No ? Well, if you are not 
hungry, it was the more considerate of you 
to make these kind yet simple preparations." 
He then sat down beaming, and began to dis- 
patch his herring, while St. George, after a 
momentary hesitation, went at his like a man, 
being for once quite taken in by the Oubit, 
and possibly thinking that his " devoted 
attachment" made him regard the repast as 
delicious. 

I then lifted the big teapot, and helped 
them bott to tea, when Valentine, having 
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, dispatched his herring, helped himself largely 
to radishes, and began to crunch them 
audibly. 

" I always knew," he said quietly, " that 
the faithful were very fond of fish, particularly 
salt fish; but, Dorothea, I hope you do not 
deny yourself fi'esh meat altogether?" 

" Of course not," I exclaimed. 
, St. George looked aghast. 

" Dorinda does not," continued Valentine. 
" Now, then,'' he added, with a look of admo- 
nition at his brother, " you'll take some 
radishes, of course." But here St. George 
struck work, trying hard, however, to appear 
as if he took the whole thing as a matter of 
course. On this the " graceless youth," going 
a little 'too far, remarked, with a pious air, 
that this simple style of living was far more 
consistent with my opinions than the usual 
dinners at Wigfield; "and I only wish," he 
audaciously went on, ^' that every poor person 
in this great metropolis had enjoyed this day 
an equally abundant and wholesome meal.'^ 
Whereupon St. George, rousing up suddenly 
to the consciousness of some mischief or other, 
and not sure, perhaps, whether one or both of 
us were making game of him, began to inquire 
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concerning the Novel, and punished us by 
giving us such a succession of ludicrous scenes 
for it, that we both laughed till we were quite 
faint. 

The next morning Miss Tott appeared, and 
sweetly and tenderly proposed to take me to 
the Crystal Palace. Valentine soon came in, 
and did not deny that Giles had arranged the 
matter. " He could not take us himself," said 
Valentine, chuckling; " he says it is too much 
to expect of him; it would make him feel 
such a muff; besides, he hasn't time." 

Miss Tott bore us off: how happy she was, 
how sweetly she sympathized with our sup- 
posed feelings! Kind creature! I was terribly 
ashamed of Valentine that day, for, after we 
had been some time in the Palace, looking 
about us below, we went up into a gallery, 
where there were various stalls heaped with 
articles for sale. Some were set forth as 
bankrupt stock, some as having been saved 
from a .fire, and all had sensational labels on 
them : " Observe the price " — " Dreadful 
sacrifice " — " Must be cleared out this day " — 
*' Given away for four and 9.^," &c., &c. 

I saw Valentine buying something of the 
smart young sales- women; but it was a " peo- 
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pie's day, and there was a crowd, so Miss Tott 
and I moved on; but, after a time, I thought 
that somehow we seemed always to be taking 
a knot of people after us, and it was not till 
we had got downstairs again, and were among 
the tropical plants, that I saw, to my dismay, 
as Miss Tott left Valentine's arm, and sailed 
mildly on in front, a good- sized placard, which 
was pinned on her back, and bore this inscrip- 
tion: "No reasonable oflfer refused." I 
darted forward; it was some minutes before I 
could get the placard off without attracting 
her attention, but I managed to do this at 
last, and to hide it. 

Valentine was perfectly gravie, and I tried 
to get away, but the people abrfut us still in- 
sisted on being amused. I observed that 
some, when they passed, turned round to 
laugh, and others moved on behind us and 
noticed our behaviour. 

In the meantime I did not dare to snub 
Valentine, because Miss Tott was so close to 
us; I could not even have the pleasure of tell- 
ing him that this was a stale joke, and I had 
heard of its being perpetrated before. How- 
ever, he very soon received a snubbing that 
none of us at all expected, and Miss Tott never 
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understood more of it than she saw before her 
eyes. 

A respectable elderly man, in a coachman's 
livery, came up, and accosted him with great 
civility. 

'' Excuse, me, sir, but young ladies didn't 
ought to be made conspicuous in public 
places." 

The Oubit had nothing to say for himself. 

" I've been following you some time," con- 
tinued this specimen of nature's gentlemen, 
*' to let you know, sir, that when the girl you 
bought that placard of saw what you were 
doing with it, she snatched up another and 
pinned it on your own coat-tails; and there it 
is now, sir. Good morning." 

There it was sure enough, and we impinned 
it, amid the laughter of the bystanders, some 
people, looking down from the gallery, greet- 
ing Valentine at the same time with an ironical 
cheer — 

" This handsome article, very little damaged, 
going for three and sixpence. Worth double 
the money." 

After this I declined to take any more ex- 
cursions with Valentine; but he came daily to 
see me, and was very full of fun, evidently 
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feeling also that ease about his fature pros- 
pects that one often sees in the younger and 
fevourite members of a large family. 

To Giles his welfisu^ was evidently an object 
of the deepest solicitude. Why these two 
brothers concentrated so much of their affec- 
tion on each other, nearly to the exclusion of 
some who were equally related to them, I did 
not understand ; but I had long seen it pMnly. 
Liz and Lou were nothing to Giles, and sister 
was nothing to Valentine, in comparison with 
the feeling of each for his brother. 

They had set then- hearts, as I found from 
Valentine, on always living near each other. 
Giles had consented to expatriate himself for 
Valentine's sake; he had enough to live on 
anywhere, but Valentine was without patri- 
mony, and, as he easily made me perceive, 
there could be no opening so favourable for 
him as to have land to cultivate, and sheep to 
feed, with his brother at hand to advise and 
help him. 

I did not believe that I could ever accept 
Valentine, and I told him so almost every 
day; but he was quite imperturbable, made 
the best of it, and generally replied, with 
great composure, that time would show. At 
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the same time he did not fail to point out to 
me how tiresome it would be, and how com- 
pletely it would put out both him and Giles, 
if I Mled them at the last minute. 

" How could that be? '' I once asked. 

Why, Giles meant to take him out, and 
settle him first, with his wife, and then come 
home and get a wife for himself. 

" Dear me! you seem to have made a great 
many arrangements.'' 

" Yes; and you see how little fun there 
would be in marrying a girl whom I did not 
thoroughly know, and who would be ill, per- 
haps, at sea through half the voyage, and be 
frightened. I should be so dull, too, when I 
was left there with her, and Giles was gone. 
We should have no recollections in common. 
Besides, I love you, I tell you! Don't I say 
60 every day?" 

" Yes. Well, I hardly know which of you 
is the oddest of the two! And so your 
brother wants me to agree to all this? " 

" Yes, he told me to lay it well before you, 
that we might be sure you understood about 
my having nothing here ; and he said I should 
be a lucky fellow if I secured you." 

" And he expects that you will ? " 
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" Well," said Valentine, " if you come to 
that, why shouldn't I ! '' 

Here, of course, we both laughed. 

" You see, D.," he continued, ," there are 
two reasons why it's almost sure to come 
right : I want you, and nobody else does." 

This was quite true ; but it did not dimiifish 
the oddness of the whole thing. St. George 
seemed instinctively to feel that the Oubit 
wanted elevating, wanted deeper feeling, wanted 
tenacity of purpose, and he thought he must 
get these from me, and from marriage and 
manly cares. From many things that Valen- 
tine said, I observed that Giles thought he 
was sure to put his neck under the yoke of 
matrimony as soon ias he possibly could; he, 
therefore, wished him to do it wisely, attach 
himself to a prudent person, who would amuse 
him first, and guide him afterwards. 

Of course, I did not like this idea : I could 
not help feeling a pang at the notion of his. 
making a convenience of me. There was still 
a great deal about him that I foimd attractive ; 
I could have been docile to almost any msh 
of his but this, that I should learn to love a 
man whom I was to govern. I could not bear 
him to treat me with courtesy or deference^ 
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because I considered that he could have no 
real feeling of what was due to womanhood. 
I liked Valentine's open raillery and boyish 
brusquerie far better, and though Valentine 
and I constantly sparred and argued when we 
were alone together, I treated him with con- 
sideration on those rare occasions when his 
brother was present, not only because he 
was more civil then, but because I felt it to be 
his due. 

But I liked Giles so much that I could not 
bear to be obliged to disapprove of him. He 
had a smile that was worth watching for, it 
was so sunny and tender, such a strange con- 
trast to the grave cast of his features, the 
steady manliness of his demeanour, and the 
somewhat '^masterful" way in which he 
worked and ruled; but this same smile was 
quite consistent with utter ignoring of other 
people's feelings. I had come across his path, 
stood near to him for a moment, and when he 
found it out, he had pushed me somewhat 
roughly away. Still he meant to be both just 
and kind; there was even something elaborate 
in the way in which he set forth the Oubit's 
good qualities, and he evidently spoke highly 
of me to him. 
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When some aifections which we would al- 
most give our lives to keep warm and fresh 
grow cold in spite of cherishing, what a per- 
versity of nature it seems that others can 
thrive, and live, and even grow, when they 
have nothing to feed upon, and every reason 
to fade and die! 

I had never loved Tom so much as during 
that strange summer and autumn. He never 
took any notice of me, but I knew very well 
that he often thought of me. As for St. 
Oeorge, I was almost sure that, besides taking 
Tom away from me, he had got a hold on him, 
and attracted his regard for himself. I felt 
that his influence on the whole must be exer- 
cised with the best intentions, and the power 
that I knew he had over this much-loved 
hrother made him more important to me. 
And now there was the Oubit — very young 
certainly, but remarkably handsome, frank 
almost to a fault, absolutely, as he always told 
me, devoted to me, and desiring nothing so 
much as to spend his life with me. I liked 
him very much, but I could not become 
enthusiastic about him : my afffection for him 
did not grow, and I was ashamed to feel some- 
times that he almost bored me. 
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Well, but the visit came to an end suddenly, 
and I straightway mi**sed his pleasant com- 
pany. Mr. Mortimer had a stroke of illness; 
the brothers were summoned home. St. 
George gave up his contemplated voyage, and 
he and Valentine both hurried to the old 
man's side. 

I often l:ok back on the year which fol- 
lowed, just as I do to the years passed at 
school, withcrut dwelling on particular days, 
but as one uneventful march of slow develop- 
ment. Anne Molton was a great comfort to 
me, and I was just the mistress to make her 
happy. She and I became fast friends, in the 
truest sense of the word. She could not earn 
money, and I did not know how to spend it. 
I never attained to the art of doing anything 
for the poor with my own hands. I could not 
influence the men; and the women in most 
cases did not like me to enter their rooms 
unless they had had notice of the visit, and 
everything was in decent order. In the Feb- 
ruary of that year my uncle wrote his second 
letter, and sent me ten pounds. The wonder- 
ful things that Anne Molton did with that 
ten pounds surprise me even to this day. 

Anne had an immense opinion of my clever- 
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ness in the wood-engraving line, and had 
confided to Mr. Brandon her belief that I 
should soon have large sums to spend in the 
district. He had accordingly suggested one 
or two things which he thought it would be 
desirable to do, and as soon as this money 
came she told me of them. 

One of these was to rent the lower room or 
cellar of each house in my district, and in 
which there were often two families, and turn 
it into a larder for the house. The people, 
having no description of closet nor any place 
to keep food in, were always in the habit of 
buying it for each meal, even to the morsel of 
sugar and tea. Of course they paid the dearer 
for this, and it also compelled them to shop on 
Sunday, for not a morsel of meat or drop of 
milk would keep through the night in their 
crowded rooms. Accordingly I rented the 
lower room of one house to see how it would 
answer. I paid two shillings and sixpence a 
week for it, and caused eight little closets to 
be made in it with wooden frames and canvass 
panels ; they nearly filled the small place, and 
each had a lock and key. We then took out 
what glass there was in the window, and put 
a few light iron bars instead. 
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We calculated that at the lowest computa- 
tion the families would save tenpence a week 
each by these safes. They cost twelve shil- 
lings apiece, and that money I sunk ; but 1 let 
them out at one penny a week to the people in 
the house, so that my weekly outlay for rent 
was very small. But the plan answered so 
well, that the families in the next house peti- 
tioned me to do the same for them ; and as they 
promised to take Anne's advice as to the 
spending of their money, I ventured to do it. 
She taught many of them to make their own 
bread once a week and keep it in their safe, 
and to lay in enough tea and sugar for the 
week when the week's money came. 

I heard of but a single case of pilfering, and 
the plan was such a comfort that I never 
ceased to delight in it. We went on very 
gradually. I made the third set of cupboards 
in March, and was now burdened .with rent ; 
but then I began to earn money by engraving, 
and as I had still my five shillings a week 
earned by my little pupils, I did not mind that, 
and there never was any difficulty about letting 
the cupboards. « 

One day, just after the third house was fur- 
nished with its larder, our friend the vicar 
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came in to see me. " Miss Graham/' said he, 
" do you know that this maid of yours is doing 
a great work? Why, she is reclaiming the 
people in her court from their barbarity ; but 
now, mark me, this thing will get wind if you 
don't mind, and then the world will come to 
look, and good-by to your usefulness." 

I was rather alarmed at the notion of people 
coming to look on. 

" Keep it snug, keep it snug," he repeated. 
Don't for your life have any conferences, and 
don't let her mention it at the district meeting. 
It's all stuff about thinking if your duty to 
proclaim the good she has been privileged to 
do, that others may do likewise. Talk and 
publicity are the ruin of this city. I hope 
nobody will flatter that woman and spoil heri" 

Happily the thing did not " get wind," and 
more happily still I earned before midsimimer 
ten pounds more by my engravings, and we put 
larders into the other three houses. 

At midsummer I gave up my little pupils, 
and took to wood-engraving altogether. But 
I was now much more free. I had done with 
drawing and engraving lessons, and, without 
spending more than four hours a day at my 
art, I could earn one pound ten a week, and 
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jsometimes more. As I could live on my in- 
come, I did not scruple to devote tliis money 
to Anne, and she soon " annexed " anotlier 
court. We got the houses whitewashed from 
garret to cellar, and introduced the second of 
Mr. Brandon's plans. This was a hirinj^-rcwm. 
We laid in a stock of pancheons, })ots, kettles, 
smoothing-irons, baskets, brooms, cloaks and 
bonnets, coats, blankets, sheets, mattresses, 
Bibles, Prayer-books, bottles, boxes, etc., etc., 
and Anne opened it for hiring every day for 
an hour. 

Suppose a woman wanted to make bread, 
she came and hired a pancheon, cost price ten- 
pence ; she paid a penny for the use of it, and 
when she had hired ten times it became her 
own property. But perhaps in the meantime 
it had been lent out ten or twelve times to other 
women, and yet was manifestly none the worse ; 
therefore we made the pancheon pay for the 
broom and scrubbing-brush, which was perish- 
able, and which accordingly we gave tenpence 
for, and sold for fourpence. Thus a woman 
got a scrubbing-brush when she had hired it 
four times, and was accomodated with other 
articles in the same proportion. 

The plan cost us very little more than the 
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rent of the room, always excepting Anne's time 
and keep. The clothing, especially the bon- 
nets, I introduced because the usual excuse, 
and a true one, for never entering a place of 
worship was that they had no decent clothes 
to go in. I let one bonnet, gown, and cloak 
at three halfpence a time for the set, and thus 
ten sets of clothing enabled thirty women to 
go to church once each on Sunday, and very 
soon we sold them at half-price. They could 
always produce the money, and I had as many 
candidates as I could supply. Anne and I made 
the bonnets. We did not attempt to give them 
a dowd)' air, or the least look of workhouse 
simplicity, but covered the shapes with dark 
silk, and put in the caps a few bright flowers 
such as the more decent classes of poor women 
wear. 

I do not speak here of the ordinary London 
poor who have people to look after them, and 
as a rule send their children to school, can 
read and write themselves, and are of such a 
class as no one is afraid to visit. Our district, 
especially the part that Anne " annexed " and 
set up the hiring-room in, was quite below 
that. The people, as a rule, had no clothes 
but what they walked about in ; the children 
were under scarcely any control, and though 
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most of them had picked up the accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing at ragged schools, 
any moral teaching that had been given them 
had glanced off and been lost in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of home. 

At midsummer I began to feel that Anne was 
a grand person to have and to keep. I hoped 
no society would get her away from me. I 
could earn, With no more time spent on work 
than served to keep me employed and happy, 
about one pound ten a week ; and I let her 
have it all. She never began by preaching to 
people about their faults or even their crimes. 
She took for granted that they knew they were 
sinners. What she insisted on with them was 
that they were miserable, and that God had 
provided both an earthly and a heavenly 
remedy. 

Some people came to her sometimes who 
wished her to feel that she ought not to try to 
prepare the poor to move out of the country, 
but rather to provide for their being com- 
fortable and happy where they were. I think 
this notion disturbed Anne at first, for she was 
taking great pains by means of pictures and 
evening readings of interesting tales to prepare 
some of her families to move to Canada. If 
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it was the will of Providence that England 
should be so full of people, was it flying in the 
face of Providence to want to redistribute 
them? 

Anne went to Wigfield about this time for 
a few days' rest, and to see her friends. Then 
meeting Mr. Brandon, she told him her 
trouble, and he showed her a map of England. 
" If the Isle of Wight was crammed with 
people," he said, " and England almost empty, 
should you think it wrong in that case to bring 
over as many as you could? " 

'' Well, no, sir ; but then it is so near. But,. 
sir, Pm told that capital will always attract 
labour, and England, therefore, must be 
crowded. They say emigration is only a 
remedy for a time." 

*' But that time is our time." 

" Only they say that sending folks ofi^ does 
not really get at the root of the matter." 

" Excepting in the case of those who go. 
And don't you think they are worth consi- 
dering ? " 

I went to stay with Miss Tott while Anne 
was at Wigfield. This was before Valentine's 
year of freedom had expired ; and now his 
father was so much better that Giles went to 
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Canada. The Oubit's letters then began to 
get really interesting, and more manly ; he 
was learning farming of a practical farmer 
very near his home. He seemed to like it, 
and seemed also to feel the responsibility of 
being left to take care of his father's affairs, 
and in some sort to be in the place that his 
brother was accustomed to occupy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

'' Herken this conseil for thy sickerness 
Upon thy glad^ nay have in thy minde 
The unware woe of harm that com'th behind." 

Chaucer, 

The year came to an end. Valentine had 
not failed to remind me of it, and had written 
more than once of his hope that he should 
come up to London and have my answer in 
person. But he did not come, and he did not 
write. 

I was surprised ; but on the fifth day after 
the time when I had thought to be asked for 
my decisive answer, I saw the announcement 

of Mr. Mortimer's death in the Times. 

♦ 

Valentine the last time he had written had 
mentioned that his father was ailing. Dear, 
beautiful, good old man ! he had spent a happy 
life, and he died a most peaceful death. 

When I wrote to condole with Valentine, I 
did not ask any questions as to the future 
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plans of the family ; but he told me of his own 
accord all that I cared to know. 

Giles, he said, had left written instructions 
with him that, under all circumstances, the 
house and estabUshment were to be kept up 
till his return; everything was to go on as 
usual. He also told me, with his own beau- 
tiful frankness, that one of the last things his 
father had said to him had, in a certain way, 
concerned me. The old man had told him 
that he was still very young to engage himself 
in marriage, and he wished he would yet wait 
a few months longer. 

He conveyed to me the impression that 
Mr. Mortimer had not left much property 
behind him ; and in a succeeding letter he 
told me plainly that his father, less prudent 
for himself than for his stepson, had got in- 
volved in some mining speculations, and that 
when the debts were paid it was thought there 
would be nothing left for his children. 

Mrs. Henfrey had a handsome jointure. 
He would have nothing ; and Liz and Lou 
would be dependent on Giles, though the 
latter, with her little portion of a thousand 
pounds, was to be married to Captain Walker 
as soon as Giles returned. 
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Valentine was an affectionate fellow ; but 
I observed that he spoke of his brother as 
likely to feel Mr. Mortimer's death more than 
any of them ; and I thought this probable, for 
the old man was very fond and very proud of 
him ; he loved him with the pecular partiality 
of amiable old age. 

Anne and I went for a few weeks to Has- 
tings during the spring that followed. I had 
hoped 'that my uncle would take me on board 
the Curlew that year, but no invitation came, 
and shortly after our return I was made aware 
of the reason. 

^^ Madam," said Mrs. Brand, writing to me 
for the first time, ^^ Master sends his respects 
to you, and I was to tell you that Mr. Graham 
has married that young woman after all. 
Master is, so to speak, heart-broken about it, 
and doesn't seem to enjoy his meals nor his 
pipe at all. Dear ma'am, don't take on more 
than you can help ; she was always an impu- 
dent hussy, and we knew it must come to this 
at last. But master had made himself quite 
a slave to Mr. Graham, to keep it off as long 
as he could. 

" Master says he shouldn't have minded her 
being a barmaid, no more than nothing at all, 
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if she could have brought him a good charac- 
ter; and he would have taken her on board, 
and made the best of her; for, said he to me, 
* If a young man who has not led a good life 
is willing to marry, that is a bad fellow who 
would prevent him, let the girl be who she 
will." But bless you, ma'am, he cannot de- 
mean himself to notice Mrs. Tom Graham. 

The master cannot seem to settle at all 
without Mr. Graham, so he never says a word 
about the marriage to him; and when he 
chooses to come on board and cruise about a 
bit, he does; but he has taken a small house 
at Southampton for his wife. 

^^ Mr. Graham has often mentioned you to 
me, ma'am, lately, and last Tuesday week he 
«aid to me, ^ If you ever write to my sister, 
Mrs. Brand, send my love to her.' 

" So no more at present, from your humble 
servant, 

^' Mercy Brand." 

It is remarkable on what very slight hints, 
and even on what unexpected silences, a strong 
impression can be formed ! I knew that this 
had been long impending; but how I had 
become possessed of the knowledge, even 
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before going to Wigfield, I cannot say. I had 
been determined not to acknowledge it even 
to myself, for it seemed to have no ground to 
stand upon, and certainly I had nothing to 
quote for it. I might be wrong, and, there- 
fore, silence was my best course with regard 
to it. 

For this trouble I could find no remedy but 
patience — and work. My heart went into 
mourning for this one brother of mine. It 
seemed so certain that he would deteriorate 
under such influence, and, as he would not 
write, he was already lost to me. 

Some months before I first came on board 
the Curlew^ he had first met with the woman 
who was to cast her dark shadow over his. 
future life. He was weak and could not resist, 
and yet he was obstinate and would not give 
others a chance of saving him by keeping him 
out of her way. 

I felt Tom's utter loss very keenly, but I . 
struggled againt sorrow as well as I could, 
and I had Valentine's letters to help me, for 
Valentine was improving fast, and now, as. 
was his due, my heart began to turn to him 
with affectionate dependence; he had made 
himself important to me ; he was taking pains- 
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to fit himself for the important duties of life, 
and he let me take to myself the comfort of 
thinking that I was doing him good, that the 
motives I set before him were not without 
their effect, and that, under my influence, he 
was growing more manly, more steady, and 
more serious. 

This was a pleasure, no doubt, but not 
exactly the kind of pleasure I should have 
chosen. I wanted to look up, not down; 
I would gladly have obeyed a master, but I 
was not to have a master — ^I was to prepare 
for myself a faithful and affectionate com- 
panion, whom it was to be my province to 
improve. 

I knew this was what I could have, and I 
often reflected whether it was not better to 
take the kind heart that was ready for me, 
than to stay behind without a friend in this 
hemisphere, and placed in such a position that 
^ it was scarcely possible for me to make friends. 

St. George did not reach England till the 
June after Mr. Mortimer's death, and I no 
sooner saw him and Valentine together than 
I became aware how much dearer Valentine 
was than he, how cooly I could now look on 
the bad taste he had betrayed in his conduct 
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to me, and how secure I could now feel in 
the easy frankness, the growing affection, and 
steady improvement of the Oubit. 

I still admired St. George's unselfishness, 
his benevolence, and high-minded generosity; 
but I began to feel that he was not suited for 
the gentle companionship of daily life. He 
loved and cared for Valentine with an absorb- 
ing afifection that he did not now attempt to 
conceal from me: he seemed to have trans- 
ferred to him all the regard that he had hitherto 
bestowed on his father, but he took very little 
notice of me, and if I had not been expressly 
assured by Valentine that he was very anxious 
for our marriage, I should have supposed that 
he disliked the notion of it, for he only came 
to see me twice, though the two brothers 
stayed in London a fortnight. 

I enjoyed that fortnight. I was fast recon- 
ciling myself to the notion of spending my 
life with Valentine, and I liked to listen to 
his plans, in which, of course, I was always 
supposed to play a conspicuous part. 

Giles had bought a fine tract of land, with 
one house on it ; they were to build another, 
and each brother was to occupy one. 

It was such a fine climate — neither too hot, 
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nor too cold— such streams for fishing, and a 
fine sea-board and soil — such timber, such 
shells to be picked up, such fems to be 
gathered, that gradually, as I listened to the 
enthusiastic voice (which, by-the-bye, was no 
longer cracked), I began to grow enthusiastic 
in my turn, and consider how delightful it 
would be to begin a new life in a new country 
— a useful, free, active life, with at least one 
person to whose happiness I should be of 
consequence and among others whom I had 
worked for and helped to reclaim from bar- 
barism. 

So Valentine and Giles went away again — 
the latter having set plans on foot, in the 
courts and alleys where Anne visited, which 
were to result in the sending out of about 
forty people — men, women, and children. 
How hard he worked! — vigorous hand and 
comprehensive brain both brought to bear on 
the plans he was maturing. He came to see 
me, as I said, twice — the first time he stayed 
only a few minutes ; the second time he stayed 
two hours, and spent them in giving me in- 
structions and advice, that I might be able to 
go on with what he had begun. 

"It is most desirable," he observed, ''that 
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these very people should be settled about our 
land, for they have a perfect enthusiasm for 
you, and would do anything in the world to 
serve and please you." 

"No wonder/' exclaimed Valentine, coming 
up and sparring at him Avith clenched fists, 
" hasn't she devoted her whole time to them, 
except the few liours spent in scribbling to me ! 
Oh ! why was I thrown among such excellent 
people? Giles, you villain, you have sailed all 
over the world on purpose to make me feel 
small; you and Dorothea have been the ruin 
of me; I'm crushed beneath the weight of 
your excellencies! Sir, you have much to 
answer for ! If it wasn't for the presence of 
a lady, I Avould knock you down. What 
business, indeed, have you to be so much 
better than your neighbours?" 

" Come, none of this ! " said Giles, starting 
up and laughing; "if you want to knock me 
down, set to work and have done with it; 
show your prowess in this presence, which 
ought to inspirit you." 

" On second thoughts, Dorothea," said Val- 
entine, turning to me, " on second thoughts — 
though I could easily do it, mind you I — I 
shall forbear. ' Birds in their little nests agree, 
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and 'tia a shocking sight/ &c. No, Giles, this 
once I won't do it. It's a weak point of his, 
D. dear, to think he's strong. You may sit 
down again, Giles ; your brother has forgiven 
you. Speak to him, Dorothea." 

'^ Sit down, Mr. Brandon, Valentine will 
excuse you this* once for being his superior, 
and you cannot very well throw him out 
of THIS window, because there is an area 
outside." 

Mr. Brandon, however, did not sit down 
again ; he had laughed^ but when we began to 
talk together, he went to the window, and 
stood gravely looking out, as if lost in thought. 
In that attitude he continued till Valentine 
said he was ready to go, and he then turned 
and shook hands with me, and sighed. He 
looked gloomy enough, then perhaps a little 
irate also, for Valentine had kept him waiting 
some time, and it was scarcely possible that 
they could reach their train. 

They set off. I knew it would be two 
months before I should see Valentine again, 
' but I was easy on this point — ^he never gave 
me the least cause to be otherwise. Early in 
August, Mrs. Henfrey, Liz, and Valentine were 
going to the sea- side; Anne and I were to 
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visit the same place, and there I was to give 
Valentine my final answer. 

The time passed not unpleasantly. I earned 
a good deal of money for the outfits of my 
people; but I never improved in wood-en- 
graving beyond a certain point: I attained 
great facility and quickness, but was conscious 
myself that I should never excel. I had 
illustrated several little books of small impor- 
tance, and never was in want of work; there- 
fore I did not care particularly to find that I was 
not to advance any further; for if I did go to 
New Zealand, I should not exercise the art 
there, and in the meantime I could earn two 
guineas a week, and spend it on my emigrants. 

Mr. Brandon came up again to London in 
July; I never saw him, excepting in the district, 
whither I now sometimes went with Anne. 
It was a great undertaking to ship off so 
many people, and the weather was intensely 
hot, which added to his fatigue. My chief 
business was with the clothing required, and I 
often sat up till three o'clock in the morning, 
working through the summer nights, with the 
windows open to admit the night air, which 
was fresh ancJ wholesome, compared with what 
we had to breathe in the day. 
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Always cheerful, always kind to the people, 
reassurmg the women, instructing the men, I 
heard of Mr. Brandon day by day, though I 
did not see him; and I heard from Valentine, 
sometimes every week, sometimes often er. 

One day he sent me a little hamper of plants 
by the railway. I unpacked them myself, as 
Anne was out, and set them one by one on 
my table. Afterwards I noticed that the 
pots were wrapped in paper that had been 
written upon. Old exercises I thought the 
writing looked like: it was clear and round, 
and very distinct. The flowers were more 
attractive than these papers, and I do not 
think my eye was drawn to the writing again 
for two days, when, as I sat quietly engraving, 
these words were clearly seen: "Tell you 
what I have been about, my lad? Don't 
flatter yourself; I shall do no such thing. ' A 
man who cannot mind his own business is not to 
be trusted , with the king's.' Besides you 
might treat my letters as you do Miss— — '^ 
Here a hiatus. 

How queer of Valentine, I thought, to use 
old letters to wrap his pots in. And I felt 
rather pained to think that perTiaps he laid 
my letters about in the same way. 
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I took off this bit of paper, destroyed it, 
glanced at another pot, and these solemn 
words met my eyes : "It is not possible truly 
to believe that He gave life, and yet not to 
love the Giver; it is not possible to human 
nature to love without trying to please the 
object of the love. And how can you talk 
with contempt of small beginnings and worth- 
less attempts ? If God does not despise ' the 
day of small things,' you must not despise it 
either." 

It made the blood rush to my face to think 
that Anne, and the servants, and Mrs. Bolton, 
and her pupils, might all probably have read 
this letter. I began to suspect who alone 
could have written thus to Valentine, and 
when I turned the pot to the other side the 
writing was too fatally clear for a single 
word to be mistaken. " I have paid your 
bills, and, you young scapegrace, don't leave 
this about, for I should feel humiliated if any 
living soul saw that I demeaned myself to the 
pitch of caring so much about you. Why 
can't you bum your letters instead of throw- 
ing them about the floors, and wiping your 
razors on them?" 

That was all; the paper was torn away, 
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tmd I saw no signature. But A^alentine had 
also sent me some seeds of mij^nonette; they, 
as I remembered, were twisted in written 
paper, in the same clear hand. I took them, 
turned them upside down, that I might not 
read the writing, and proceeded to empty 
them ifito a glass; but fate was too cunning 
for me. The name Was signed cornerwise, 
whei'e I could not fail to see it: " Your loving 
brother, G. B.'' 

I felt exceedingly vexed. This, then, was 
a letter addressed to Valentine by Giles, and 
containing a particular request, which he had 
not attended to. It alluded to a habit of his 
which made me blush, and wonder what he 
did with my letters. Was he likely to cor- 
respond with any other Miss beside myself? 
I thought not; then, in all probability, the 
letters that Giles had picked up Atere my 
letters. 

I did not like to question Valentine al)out 
this, but it had a sensible effect on my mind. 
I wrote more cautiously, and I believe that 
till August came, and my people were shipped 
off, and Anne and I, both looking very pale ' 
after long residence in London, had reached 
the pretty little bay whfere we were to spend 
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OUT holidays, I had never forgotten the ill- 
omened piece of paper for an hour. 

A pretty little cottage had been taken for 
us by Mrs. Henfrey. It was near their own 
lodgings, and was covered with china roses 
and passion flower. Valentine met us at the 
railway, and showed such sinjple and natural 
delight that I was touched. Who was I, in- 
deed, that he should care so long for one who 
had given so little in return? 

When I had changed my dress he took me 
to his sister, and I drank tea with her and 
Liz, Valentine being in such high spirits, and 
so openly complimentary, that I saw he was 
in no doubt as to my accepting him. 

He was, indeed, a fine fellow; his cough 
had left him, and though he stooped a little^ 
he betrayed no other sign of weak health. He 
had all his father's beauty of feature; the 
brown whiskers that he had prophesied of were 
come. And as he sat opposite to me in his 
sea-side costume, I could not help looking at 
him and admiring him. 

" Valentine looks well, my dear," observed 
Mrs. Henfrey. 

'' And is well," said Liz. 

**Good action," Valentine added, ^'war- 
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ranted to go quietly in harness/ no vice — 
rising twenty-two next grass/' 

Mrs. Henfrey laughed, and made some 
remark about his going in harness. 

" Why, yes," said Valentine, " the sooner I 
make up my mind to it the better. Look at 
Walker, Lou takes away all his money, and 
only allows him a shilling a day for his little 
pleasures." 

" Excepting what he spends in tul'npikes," 
observed Mrs. Henfrey; " she pays that." 

"If I were Captain Walker," I remarked, 
'^ I should not allow that." I should choose 
to be master in my own house." 

'' Hear her! " cried Valentine. " Well, if I 
ever have a wife," he continued, with affected 
modesty and confusion, '' as there is nothing 
I desire so much as to please you, I shall 
endeavour to be master in my own house." 

It was a glorious evening, and the quiet sea 
was sending up crisp little wavelets among the 
roundest of pebbles and the cleanest of sand. 
Valentine took me out for a walk, and I felt 
all the ecstasy that the clear sky, and wooded 
cliffs, and sunny sea can import, when one has 
long been pent up in a city, working hard and 
thinking much. 
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Those were very pleasant days. We rambled 
about, pleased with each other, but not talking 
in lover-like fashion. 1 al\N ays instinctively 
checked such talk, and he followed my lead. 
At last, when we had been to<»ether a week, 
he one day said, as we were walking home 
with baskets full of shells and seaweed, 
*'Well, D. dearest, have yon made up your 
mind?" 

"About what?" I asked. 

" Why, whether, you'll have me. I've waited 
very patiently." 

" So you have." 

" And Giles says we really ought to sail next 
Christmas. Come, say yes, and have done 
with it." 

" Very well; I do say yes." 

" You do! " he exclaimed, throwing up his 
cap and catching it again; ^'tlien I say hurra!" 

We walked together iu silence for half a 
mile, and then he said, — 

" Why have you hesitated so long, dear? " 

" Because I did not think we cared enough 
for each other." 

" And you think so still? " 

" Yes; but the time is so near that now it 
does not so much signify." 
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"Very tru(»,'' lie Jinswered, as quietly as 
possible; *4t's not likely, you know, that in 
such a little while I should see any one I like 
better. And if I don't love you enough, it's 
certain that 1 loN'e )ou better than anybody 
else." 

I think that wiis jdl that passed between me 
and this amiable, sweet-tempered fellow., I 
felt that what he had said of himself was also 
-true of me. And I began to see that when 
we were once maj-ried we had every likelihood 
of happiness. I should care ten times more 
for him when I had made it my duty and 
the occupation of my life to do so. And he 
would have fcNN' people to compare with me 
out in New Zealand. I should be useful and 
even necessary to him, and I fully believed 
that he would never regret the wife he had 
chosen. 

So we walke<l home quietly together. He 
showed that he was in good spirits by singing 
a little now and then; but he did not kiss me, 
or even take my liand^ When I came in 
Mrs. Henfrey aske<l me to dine with her, and 
I agreed, and went up stairs to take off my 
bonnet. In the meantime Valentine had 
told his sisters what had passed,. and when I 
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came down they both kissed and congratulated 
me. 

And so this matter was settled. I certainly- 
had expected it to be accomplished with more 
dignity; but when the question was asked I 
was ready with my answer. I had taken 
plenty of time to consider, and at last had 
made up my mind, not that I greatly loved 
Valentine, but that I could not give up the 
only being who greatly loved me. 

After this I was very cheerful and con- 
tented. Every day seemed to justify me to 
myself, for Valentine was in delightful spirits, 
pleased with me and everything I did; and 
never so happy as when we were rambling 
about together, or sitting talking under the 
deep shadows of the crags. 

There was one morning that made, as I 
supposed at the time, no especial impression 
on me. I had on a hat and feather, his first 
present to me for my personal adornment, 
excepting the ring. We sat together in a 
little cove, sorting some shells that we had 
collected, as we had frequently done before, 
and a little vessel sailed across the blue water, 
rocking prettily and gleaming white in the 
sunshine. The tide had gone out and laid 
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tare the rocks covered with seaweed, and we 
saw a man stepping Ughtly among them, and 
sometimes standing still and gazing out to sea. 

"Whoever that fellow is," said Valentine, 
*'' he's not as happy as I am." 

I do not very often dream, but what I have 
dreamed once I dream again. Many many 
times since have I dreamt of that scene ; the 
overhanging crags, the delicate little heaps, of 
shells, the fluttering of the feathers in my hat, 
and the solitary figure, concerning which 
Valentine was pleased to remark, " he is not 
as happy as I am." 

We had passed a pleasant week since our 
engagement. Sometimes we read together, 
and sometimes we practised. Valentine's 
voice was, as I have said before, no longer 
cracked; but it was not at all a good one, — 
it was poor,' thin, and of small compass, yet it 
was his great ambition to sing. And I spent 
many an hour practising his songs with him, 
and artfully accompanyiQg them, humouring 
him in the tune and covering his defects as 
as well as I could. 

" Well," said Valentine, rising reluctantly, 
** I suppose I ought to go and meet old Giles 
at the station." 
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I had^knoT^^l that Giles was coming that 
morning, but it had slipped oiit of my mind^ 
and I now said that if he would not be away 
more than an hour I would sit there and wait 
for him. The little station was just a quarter 
of a mile off; he had only to climb the winding 
path in the cliff, and cross a strip of wild 
heath, and there it was. 

I sat there alone and thanked God for my 
present happiness. The recreation and plea- 
sure of the country and the sea were very 
great; the comfort of the defined future was 
also great ; and though I felt none of the 
jealousies, the absorbing interest, nor the 
restless excitement that I had heard ascribed 
to lovers, I was happy, and knew that I was 
likely to be more so. 

A man who began so gradually and reason- 
ably to care for, and deliberately prefer red^ 
without idolizing me, was likely, as I now 
began to feel, to preserve his liking when I 
had shown him that I deserved it by returning 
it. There was no over-estimation to begin 
with, and sink to its natural level ; there was 
no enthusiasm to cool, and nothing to be 
found out. We were both thoroughly well 
acquainted with one another, and now that I 
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liked him well, I began to see that we were 

better suited to each other than most people. 

Only, I said to myself, if I might have had a 

master! But I checked that thought, it was 
so mean ; and 1 confess that the notion of being 

- the ruling spirit was not distasteful, if only it 
could be concealed from others I To have my 
own way, and yet to have other people tliink 
that my husband ruled, would, 1 thought, be 
not disagreeable, and 1 resolved that it should 
be so. I had already been able to make 
A'alentine take my views of certain little mat- 
ters and act upon them, thinking they were 
his own. I resolved to do it again. 

Sitting quite alone in the clear heat of that 
exquisite August day, I let my heart sun 
itself with 1;he beauty around. That nimble 
and dehcious air seemed to pervade me, and 
make me more buoyant and joyous. My 
thoughts and the pictures that imagination 
was painting for me of my future, mustered 
colour and freshness from the vivid colouring 
about me. The murmuring noise of London 
being hushed, I could hear the exquisite tink- 
ling of the water that only just curled its 
clear brhik as it broke on the pebbles. And 
this water was making the very music I was. 
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to live near out in New Zealand. I listened, 
and it seemed to prophesy a pleasant some- 
thing. The water only gave the music, but I 
set words to it, and the music and the words 
together were delightful to my heart. The 
water turned out to be a true prophet. I did 
not. The words I had sung to it were not 
half good enough, and were all wrong from 
beginning to end. 

Voices close at hand — Valentine's and ano- 
ther. Before I had time to change my atti- 
tude they turned the corner of the cliffs and 
•entered the tiny cove. 

" Here he is,'' said Valentine, and Giles, 
lifting his hat, stooped to give me his hand as 
I sat, and smiled affectionately. 

They sat down, Valentine beside me, Giles 
in front of us. I was conscious directly of a 
great change for the better in the manner of 
the latter. He was now quite friendly to me, 
and having come down to make holiday, he 
had left business behind him, and forgotten 
for the time his coppers and baths, his lec- 
tures, emigrants, and schools, and was enjoying 
the scene about him with tranquil contentment. 

So I thought ; and when Valentine told me 
that he was the man whom he had seen walk- 
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ing among the rocks, I remarked " Then you 
were mistaken about ' that man.' ' 

*' I had no sooner climbed the cliff," con- 
tinued Valentine, " than he recognised me and 
waved his wideawake." 

"What did Valentine say about *that 
man ' ? " asked Giles. 

Valentine told him : he listened with quiet 
attention. Perhaps our circumstances, and 
this tacit confession of Valentine's pride in 
them, touched and pleased him ; certain it is 
that he looked at us both with a smile most 
sweet and sunny, as one might well do who 
knew that he had made two young people 
happy, and shaped their pleasant prospects for 
them, and smoothed their way. 

" And why did you say he was mistaken? " 
he asked, addressing me. 

His eyes and his whole face were full of 
such a much higher kind of happiness than 
Valentine had exulted in, that I felt I had 
spoken suddenly, and now would have given 
something to have been silent. 

"You must have been very uncommonly 
jolly indeed, old Giles," . said^ Valentine, "if 
you were then as jolly as I was — besides, you 
were alone." 
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" My dear boy, I don't at all doubt that 
you are as happy as you know how to be, per- 
fectly brimful of happiness/' 

*' And not as happy as you would be if you 
were engaged and in my circumstances." 

" No/' 

" jN^or as happy as I am now.'' 

" That was Miss Graham's opinion. I have 
nothing to do with it." 

^'You're d. miserable bachelor." 

'' That's my own fault." 

'' the conceit of mankind ! I have no 
doubt he thinks, D., that he could be engaged 
to-morrow if he liked." 

" Not the least question of it," he answered. 

"Then why don't you set about it? " asked 
Valentine." 

" I mean to do ! — there is nothing I am 
more convinced of than that I should be hap- 
pier married." 

'' yes ! that abstract question is settled, 
but the moment one ventures to point out 
some particular lady — - — " 

" Why, then, being such a modest man, I 
ahvays remark that I know she would not have 
me." 

'' vTust hear him, D., how idly and content- 
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edly he talks : not a spark of enthusiasm, no 
fervour, no earnestness. Giles, I wouldn't 
be you for a good deal. You can sit oppo- 
site to the sweetest face, and the most killing 
hat and feather, and never remark them in the 
least." 

" There you are mistaken; I admire the hat 
and feather exceedingly." 

" And not the wearer, Giles? " 

Before Giles could answer I started up and 
said it was time to be walking 'homewards. 
The conversation changed to boating and fisli- 
ino^. Valentine and I had been out the w^hole 
of the previous morning in a boat, and had 
only caught two very small mullet. ,We re- 
lated our adventures, and Giles criticised the 
rigging of the fishing smacks. Then A^aleutine 
launched out in praise of my skill in rowing 
and climbing cliffs ; my feats in walking long 
distances, and my other excellences while 1 
tried to stem the torrent of his encomiums and 
Giles indulgently listened and smiled. 

Liz and Mrs. Henfrey loved to sit in a 
bathing machine reading a novel. Giles hked 
sailing and fishmg. And Valentine and I 
liked to ramble about, and sit talking under 
the cliffs. Sometimes in the evening Valen- 
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tine sang, and Giles groaned over his false 
notes, and shivered with the torture his 
mistakes inflicted on him. 

'* What a pity you will sing, my dear ! '' 
said Mrs. Henfrey, one night. " Here's all 
this good accompanying lost upon you ; 
whereas, if Dorothea played for Giles to sing 
to, it would be a treat to hear them." , 

This very unflattering speech for once put 
Valentine out of temper, and he marched into 
the little garden. I sat before the piano for a 
few minutes while Mrs. Henfrey continued 
her remarks to Giles, but he. did not offer to 
sing nor I to play, and I presently went out 
into the moonlight, and soothed Valentine 
with a little harmless flattery, to the effect 
that I liked playing for him better than for 
any one else, and that he would soon sing 
better if he took pains. 

Meanwhile, even as I talked to him, I seemed 
to become conscious of a slight change which 
I appeared to myself then to have acted on 
before, though unconsciously. It seemed to 
have become my province to please him, no 
longer his to please me, and as I continued to 
excuse Mrs. Henfrey's speech, and show that 
I had always liked to play for him, I felt that 
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several times before I had had the same kind 
of thing to do, and I said to myself that surely 
I need not trouble myself with the fear of 
ruling, for I had met with a master after all. 

We went in again; but Valentine had not 
quite rcovered his temper, and I by various 
little arts and slight attentions gradually re- 
stored it, till Giles helped me by proposing to 
read aloud, for which I was grateful, seeing 
that it was done on my behalf. 

His voice, almost as fine in reading as in 
singing, was not without a soothing efi^ect on 
Valentine ; besides, the reading gave him 
space for reflection, and when it was over he 
talked as usual, till Anne Molton came to fetch 
me home, and he walked with me, when he 
burst out with, " I hate to be compared with 
Giles ; the comparison is so damaging to me.'' 

I said nothing, and he presently added — 
^' It's astonishing to me that you can't see how 
much he is above me." 

" I do see it. I see that he is above us both, 
but not in everything T 

" In what one thing am I equal to hiba? " 

*' In temper. You have quite as good a 
temper as he has. I think rather a better one." 

" Thank you, Dorothea. Anything else." 
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'* Yes ; you are taller." 

''Pooh." 

" And handsomer." 

" D., you will soon put me in a good tem- 
per." 

" And more fond of ladies' society?" 

'^ Yes." 

" Particularly of mine." 

" That I am." 

"We'll play and sing that song together 
to-morrow, when they are all out." 

" So we will, Dorothea. Oh, what a nice 
little thing you are ! " 

So we did, taking care to see the remainder 
of the party safe out of the house. Then, when 
even I was weary of the practising, we came 
out, and wandered along the quiet shore to- 
wards a tiny cove, in which we often sat. We 
went on till we reached a promontory, from 
which the tide never receded, and climbed up 
a steep path till we stood on the top of it. It 
was crowned Avith a wood which we passed 
through, and approached our cove from above, 
crossing the narrow promontory and looking 
down. On the soft, white sand below a man 
was Ipng full length, leaning on his elbow 
and gazing out to sea. 
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" It's Giles," said Valentine. " Well, if vwe 
are not to have the place to ourselves, I would 
rather he shared it with us than that any one 
else did." 

Giles had been so pleasant and brother - 
like to me lately, that I no longer felt ill at 
ease in his company, and stood looking on 
while Valentine set down the lunch-basket, 
and threw little pebbles towards him. They 
did not reach him. He was either asleep or in 
a deep fit of abstraction, and we slowly wound 
down the steep path towards him, nearly 
reax^hing him before he looked up ; which he 
did at last with great gravity ; and as he be- 
trayed no surprise, and did not accost us, we 
took no notice of him, but set the basket down 
close to him, and spread the cloth, as if he 
had not been there, leaving him by slow de- 
grees to rouse himself from his deep abstrac- 
tion. 

"When Mr. Brandon comes home," I said 
to Valentine, " he shall have some of these 
white-heart cherries." 

" Comes home ! " he asked. " From 
whence ? " 

'' From wherever you have been this last 
half-hour." 

VOL. IV. Q 
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He darted a look at me, and an absolute 
flush mounted over his brow. " What is a 
man's home ! " he asked, to my surprise. " Is 
it the place where his thoughts dwell ? " 

*' I did not mean to raise such a question^ 
and I cannot answer it, so I shall change my 
remark to Valentine, and say when Mr. Bran- 
don coniQ^ down he shall have some of these 
white-heart cherries.'^ 

" Was it your pleasure to suppose that I had 
reached some height and was exulting there ?'^ 

" Yes;, and looking down at the prospect,"" 
I replied, vexed at the evident despondency 
and almost shame of his manner, and wishing 
to convey to him, for the first time, some hint 
that I was grateful to him for his goodness to 
Valentine, in which I was to be the sharer* 
" You were looking down from some New 
Zealand eminence, perhaps, and you saw a 
pretty house, round the balconies of which I 
hear that you have planted some vines and 
some passion-flowers and some cluster roses." 

" You are mistaken," he answered hastily ; 
'' I was down, not up — very low down indeed 
— ^grovelling." 

"Very well," I replied; '"He that is 
down need fear no fall.' " 
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" Hear, hear," s^iid Valentine. " D., my 
dear, after the pains you have taken to cure 
me of quoting, I am pleased to find that you 
are taking to it yourself. Now, here we are. 
* Eolls, ham sandwiches, buns, cherries, and 
ginger beer.' Dorothea, serve out the rations. 
Take a cabbage-leaf, settler, by way of a plate; 
we are rehearsing our parts to play life in New 
Zealand, Giles." ^ 

" In that case you had better dispense with 
the table-cloth." 

" Anytliing else." 

" Yes, the hat and feather." 

"No, Giles," said Valentine, with great 
seriousness ; "I always mean her to have a 
hat and feather, and to be got up just as she 
is now: my happiness will greatly depend on 
that." He broke into a laugh as he spoke, and 
went on, "When you have a wife, I know you 
will be exceedingly particular about her dress.'^ 

" On the contrary, I mean to have one who 
will look well m anything." 

" The old story, always looking for impos- 
sibilities. Liz heard from Jane Wilson 
yesterday." 

" What has that to do with it? " said^Mr. 
Brandon, thrown off his guard. 

g2 
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"You know best. TLey are coming. 
Dorothea, have you a spare cabbage-leaf for 
Giles to fan himself with, he looks hot? 
Jane's a line creature. Don't laugh, D. ; how 
can you be so unfeeling? I say, Giles, she's 
a fine creature/' 

" And these are fine cherries," said Mr. 
Brandon. 

" Well, if there is one thing that I thoroughly 
detest it is a dogged insensibility to the charms 
of womankind.'' 

I could not help saying, " I do not observe 
the insensibility." On the contrary, I did 
observe a curious kind of embarrassment and 
a mounting flush over the healthy forehead, 
and I thought to myself, "Jane Wilson's 
preference is rewarded at last." 

I wondered whether she would understand 
him, or at all enter into the needs of a nature 
so pc^culiar, so strong, and so capable, as he 
had shown me of a deep and almost romantic 
attachment. Sometimes people are conscious 
of other people's eyes, though they are look- 
ing away from them. Mr. Brandon was con- 
scious of mine then I suppose, for he brought 
liimsclf to glance at me, and I thought he had 
the uir of a man who felt that he was found 
oat 
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He was quietly putting his hand into the 
dry white sand, then sifting it through his 
fingers in search of the minute shells that it 
contained, and at the same time humming 
over the words of a little French song. 

" There's nothing more odd to my mind 
than to hear you sing," observed Valentine, 
''because your voice is so different. from your 
feelings." 

" You and Miss Graham are exceedingly 
personal in your remarks this morning," re- 
plied Giles, "and you neither of you know 
anything about my feelings." 

" I know that you are a very jolly fellow, 
and that your feelings, whatever they may be, 
are kept as close as " 

'' As potted shrimps," interrupted Giles, 
" with the layer of butter at top." 

" And yet you sing like a nightingale with 
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" Stop, my lad, vary the simile ; say a 
stormcock with a hairpin sticking in, under 
his left pinion." And so saying he went on 
to the end of the little song, at first with a 
joyous defiant air that suited well with the 
words, and at last with a touch of tenderness 
that made the tears start into my eyes. 

" D.," said Valentine, " wl/at makes you 
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look at Giles with that pretty kind of wistful 
interest? I suppose you are cogitating about 
him and the coming fair one.'' 

This remark was naturally rather embarrass- 
ing to Giles, and I stammered out some foolish 
excuse, saying, that I did not know I had 
stared at him. 

But I had been cogitating about him and 
' the coming fair one, and so there was no deny- 
ing it. 

"I should like to hear Jane WUson and 
Dorothea having a feminine quarrel," said 
Valentine, mischievously ; " it would be so 
pretty to hear that deep voice, mellow and 
manly, answered by this sweet little childish 
pipe so small and clear. Perhaps, Giles, we 
may hear them quarrel some day.'' 

" You never will " I said. " I shall take a 
great interest in her." 

Mr. Brandon replied with ^ some hesitation, 
" Do, she is a good girl, and as to her voice 
some people consider it agreeable." 

" Cautious," observed Valentine. 

" Come, have done with this," said Giles, 
with sudden vehemence. 

" To be sure. I'll talk of something else. 
Do you know, D., that last night late, Giles 
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and I took a stroll, and I' made a few observa- 
tions in reply to a lecture that he gave me? '' 

" He told me what you had said respecting 
my temper, height, and features. Miss Graham. 
You need not look so much disconcerted, I 
felt flattered." 

"I am glad of it.'' 

" I am aware you did not intend to flatter 
me, but Valentine ; but it is my humour to 
be cheerful." 

" I forgot that Valentine was in the habit of 
telling everything to you." 

"He is my safety-valve," observed Valen- 
tine ; " such a stunning fellow in general to 
hold his tongue and march on apparently 
listening, but often thinking of something else. 
Well, D., last night I was launching out a 
little about you, and he being very silent, 
I naturally thought he was attending." 

" Poor Mr. Brandon! " 

" And I was warming with my subject, and 
in the full tide of eloquence, when he heaved 
np a deep sigh and stopped short, looking out 
to sea. Being thus brought to, I stopped 
also and looked out, saying, ' What's the 
matter, old fellow?' and he answered after 
a pause, * I've not eaten a single lobster since 
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IVe been at this stupid place/ Only imagine, 
while I was enlarging on the sweets of 
domestic life and -'the happy future, he was 
thiiiking about eating ! '' 

" I'm sorry, Mr. Brandon, that you should 
have so much to suffer on my account.'' 

'' Don't mention it," he answered, laughing. 

** It's what he'll do himself when he is in 
my circumstances," said Valentine. 

St. George, on hearing this, elevated his 
eyebrows with an air of astonishment and 
almost scorn. He seemed about to say some- 
thing, but thought better of it, and laughed 
instead, not by any means with a flattering 
air, but as if, well as he knew Valentine, the 
remark had quite taken him by surprise. 

"WeU?" said Valentine. 

" Is it a good or a bad thing for a man to 
have no thoughts or feelings too strong or too 
deep to be expressed? " 

" Giles, you never used to put these meta- 
physical questions to a fellow. Why, a good 
thing I should say, when one has somebody to 
talk to." 

This slight hint that Valentine's feelings 
could be neither deep nor strong to hurt me,, 
however, chiefly, I believe, because I supposed 
it to be correct, and I could not help saying 
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that I had often heard it remarked how much 
the affections grew by being exercised. " Be- 
sides," I went on, conscious all the time that 
I was arguing against my own secret convic- 
tions, "people are not all gifted with equal 
powers of expression, and if two people , feel 
equally, one may be able eloquently to describe 
while the other is mute, not from more feel- 
ing but from fewer words/' 

He seemed inclined to put the question by, 
but Valentine would not let him, and went on 
till he said, " I never had a thought or image 
in my mind that I could not translate into 
language, if I chose ; but sensations and 
passions are different: words lie below them 
or fly over their heads. I cannot convey them 
unless they are slight and feeble, and that is 
lucky for me, for I have no desire to do so/' 

" I think I could," said Valentine. 

" You could not convey to another pereon's 
mind the knowledge of what precise degree of 
anger you felt against him, or what pity or 
love for him ; you would use superlatives to 
express the extreme of your love or your dis- 
like, and he could but use the same superla- 
tives, though he might be capable of ten times 
keener love and dislike." 

" Yes," I said, " that is true, yet we know 
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who feels much and who feels little ; one man's 
words do not affect us because they do not 
affect himself, he says them with ease and cool- 
ness; another's affect us very much, though 
he may say less, because we see that he is 
affected by them himself, utters them with 
difficulty, and feels an intense meaning in 
them." 

He smiled and answered, " You and I are 
not devoid of penetration; we can read cha- 
racter and detect motives. We think so, do 
we not?" 

" I think I can read motives." 

** You know what motives would^ prompt 
youXo certain actions, and therefore you impute 
them to others — to myself for instance. You 
and Valentine have been exercising your pene- 
tration on me all the morning." 

*' Have we done it to any purpose ? " 

"What an audacious young lady! No, 
Valentine never hit the mark, but fell far 
ehort of it." 

''And I?" 

" You have occasionally appeared to me to 
have come near it, but I have found afterwards 
that you had far overshot it. As a general 
rule, I should say that you are prone to do 
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SO ; you go too deep, and look too far off, and 
are too fond of analyzing.'' 

" Have I shown that to-day ; " 

" Only with your eyes." 

" I shall be careful how I use my eyes for 
the future, and if possible seeing with me 
shall not be believing." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 

Or as sweet-season'd showers are to the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As 'twist a miser and his wealth is found." 

In a few daj^s the Wilsons arrived, and a great 
boy with them who was in everybody's way. 

I soon saw that Jane was still a good deal 
interested in Mr. Brandon, and that her 
mother no longer cared to oppose her. I am 
smre he was not aware of her preference, but 
he was aware of our observation; he knew 
his sisters watched him when in her company, 
and I believed that if he could be with her 
when she was away from her people and from 
his he would be glad. So one morning, when 
Valentine and Giles had gone out fishing, and 
had left word with Liz and me to be at our 
favourite Cove at one o'clock with luncheon, 
when they would meet us and walk home with 
us, I went to Liz at eleven o'clock, and took 
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with me an attractive paper setting forth that 
there was to be a cottage flower-show that 
day in a village close by, and when I saw she 
longed to go to it (for she was infatuated 
about such things), I said I could easily get 
someone else to go to the Cove with me, and 
she gladly let me. So I sent on the basket by 
a girl whom we employed; ran to the bathing- 
machines and begged Jane WUson to take a 
walk with me, — anything that made it in the 
least likely she would see Mr. Brandon she 
was sure to accept ; and we set off together, 
both of us very well pleased. 

Jane was a sweet girl, not clever, but affec- 
tionate and simple. We were very happy that 
morning, and in the course of conversation 
I let it appear that we were to have the two 
brothers to luncheon. In due time their boat 
was beached. I saw a man with bare feet 
spring out, take Valentine on his back and 
carry him beyond the waves. 

" That's Mr. Brandon," exclaimed Jane. 

" Is it ? " I said, for I had been looking at 
Valentine ; "he did it for a joke, then, no 
doubt. The saUor generally takes Valentine 
on shore ; for it would not be prudent in him 
to wet his feet." 
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Valentine now began to plod slowly up 
towards us, and Giles occupied himself some 
time puUing the oars and sails about, putting 
on his shoes, &c., and talking to the man. 
Then turning and seeing Valentine far before 
him, he set off to follow; and it sent a pang 
to my heart to see the different way in which 
they proceeded. Valentine, walking rather 
slowly, and with a somewhat plodding foot, 
was following the course of a freshwater 
stream which was between us and him, and 
which he would have to track up to a bridge 
near the cliff; but Giles, to shorten the dis- 
tance, vaulted two or three times over this 
stream, and so came on straight towards us. 

"I wish Valentine was strong enough to 
do that,'' I said. 

" One never sees such a graceful figure any- 
where as Mr. Brandon's," said Jane: "look! 
there he goes again." 

His grace was nothing to me, but his vigour 
made me feel a little anxious, the difference 
was so marked between the two brothers. 

He came up the knoll on which we sat, 
before Valentine reached us ; he greeted Jane 
Wilson with all politeness, and then he gave 
me a significant look and came and seated 
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himself -beside me, where Valentine of course 
was intended to be. 

When Valentine appeared, having crossed 
the bridge, he did not look best pleased : he 
was not often put out, but when he was, he 
always showed it. Giles did not rise, and 
went on talking, spreading out the viands, 
. and helping us to them, in spite of two or 
three looks that I gave him, and which he 
returned with a certain air of amused defi- 
ance. 

Jane would no doubt have liked to sit 
where I did; but as Valentine would not talk 
at all, she could talk to Giles, and did for a 
while, till he too fell into silence, leaving us 
to talk together, and beginning to hum a few 
notes of some little German song. 

" Let us have a quartett,'' said Valentine, 
speaking for the first time. Anything that 
enabled him to exercise his voice was always 
welcome to him ; and though I was very 
angry with Giles for being so tiresome, I 
could not possibly help laughing, and was 
obliged to turn my face to him to hide it 
from the other two. 

They had both of them a little way of sing- 
ing out of tune, and I felt that Giles was 
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going to be punished for hife behaviour and 
that it sei*ved him right. 

" I wish Mr. Brandon would sing a solo 
instead," said Jane, humbly. " I am often 
afraid that I sing out of tune, and I don't like 
to exhibit my defects." 

This was so true, and so modestly said, 
that I could not bear the thought of her being 
made to sing. "You will sing?" I said to 
him. " Pray do." 

" Of course," he answered. 

Jane named a song that she wished for; 
and while he sang it, I thought I had never 
heard anything so sweet in my life, and as it 
went on, I sat as forward as I could, because 
an inconvenient tear stole down Jane Wilson's 
cheek, and dropped upon her glove. 

I was so sorry I had brought her that I 
could almost have cried too, and I felt com- 
forted to be sure that Valentine did not see 
the tear; for he was pulling some bits of fern 
out of the rock behind us, and comparipg 
them with other bits that he had in a pocket 
note-book. 

" That's not green spleenwort, old fellow," 
said Mr. Brandon, the moment he had finished 
his song ; " you need not think it." And 
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they began to argue together about the 
ferns in the neighbourhood. Valentine and 
I had found a great many varieties, as we 
supposed; but when they were spread in the 
note-book before Jane's more learned eyes, 
some of them were condemned as young 
specimens of the more common sorts, and 
several as mere duphcates in different stages 
of growth. 

I was very much disappointed when Jane 
said that none of it was the ^^viride^ 

" But there is some here," said Giles, " and 
if you really care to see it, I can easily show 
it you,-^it is not a hundred yards from this 
spot." 

He sprang up, and I half mechanically rose 
when he held out his hand to me. 

" Val," he said, "if you and Jane will go 
over the bridge, I'll bring Miss Graham round 
to the knoll. It's a much shorter way: we 
shall be there before you." 

u Yepy well." said Valentine, and Giles, who 
had not let go my hand, put it on his arm, 
and we set off at a brisk pace in what seemed 
the wrong direction. We crossed over the 
sandy knoll, and came to the brink of the 
stream again. He let go my hand and vaulted 
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over it, fetching a wheel-barrow which was in 
the field on the other side. 

" The spleenwort's on this bank," he said, 
as he returned, ^^ a little lower down." . He 
turned the wheel-barrow upside down in the 
middle of the stream, and setting his foot on 
it to keep it steady, invited me to step on 
it, which I did, and crossed easily; then he 
returned it to the spot where he had found it. 
and we went on a few paces, where we found 
the delicate weed, and saw Valentine and Jane 
giving the lunch basket to our girl-messenger 
who had come for it. 

Giles laughed, and waving his hand to them 
signalled to Valentine to go over the bridge 
and take our usual path. 

Valentine seemed undecided ; but Giles got 
me to take his arm again, and set forth at a 
good pace with me over the sandy knolls and 
hollows. " We shall be there long before 
them,'' he repeated. " He must go over the 
bridge, for he can't cross up there." Then we 
climbed a hill, and as we came down to the 
knoll where we were to wait, he indulged 
in a series of what, in talking of his sister 
Emily's laugh, he had called, " ecstatic little 
chuckles." 
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" I am afraid Valentine would go up there 
after us," I said, " and expect to find a 
bridge." 

" Then he would have to come back again," 
said Giles, " for he would never think of the 
wheel-barrow; and if he did, he could not 
jump over to it: besides, it is such a slight 
affair that Jane's foot would break in the 
bottom of it " 

"You are very tiresome to-day; I hardly 
know you ! Valentine won't like my not walk- 
ing with him/' 

" Then he shouldn't have done it ! " 

" He had nothing at all to do with it," I 
answered, not pretending to misunderstand 
him ; " it was entirely my doing. Why 
should you expect me to debar myself from 
the society of my friends ? " I continued ; but 
I could not help laughing. 

" Jane Wilson does not care for me a single 
straw," he said, as we sat down on the knoll ; 
"how should she? — we have been familiarly 
acquainted with one another all our lives. 
No," he repeated, ''not a single straw." 

'' Oh, doesn't she ! " I thought ; but I did 
not say a word, and that was lucky, for he 
added quite deliberately, " And as for me, I 

h2 
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do assure you that I would rather be hanged 
to-morrow than marry her ! " 

'' No one asks you to marry her," I ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes, you are all^ always^ asking me to 
marry her ! It's no use. There they are, a 
mile off, skirting the cliff! Even at this dis- 
tance I can see how gloriously sulky Val is." 

" No wonder, poor fellow: he hai^ got to go 
all round the promontory on the beach, and 
we have just crossed the top." 

" You will not tell him what I have been 
saying ? " 

"No," I answered; and I sat demurely 
beside him, thinking how cross Valentine 
would be at my not having managed better. 

" You made me do it, you know ! " he con- 
tinued. 

Giles had a very keen sense of the comical 
side of things ; and when he saw Jane Wilson 
plunging through the shingle, and Valentine 
disconsolately peering up for us in all direc- 
tions but the right one, he said, " But you 
won't let this sort of thing happen again, will 
you? " Then he uttered another short laugh, 
and finished it up with such a heart-sick sigh, 
that I turned, quite surprised, to look at him. 
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"What is the matter?" I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

" Nothing's the matter that I know of," he 
answered, "excepting," — and then he actually 
laughed again, — " excepting that I'm so 
miserable." 

" Oh," I answered, almost in dismay, " I 
hope you're i^ot in earnest." 

" I can't help sighing now and then," he 
replied ; "I suppose it has become a habit 
with me." Then looking up, and observing 
my surprise and anxiety, he said, — "It's 
quite true, I assure you ; you cannot imagine 
how perfectly miserable I am! " 

I continued to look at him, and really did 
not know what to say. 

" And it makes me so restless that I don't 
know what to do with myself," he went on. 

"I hope, as you have told me this, you 
will tell me something more," I presently 
said. 

" I did not mean to tell you; I am only 
goaded into doing it now on account of 
Jane." 

" But is it quite out of the question that I 
might be able to help in some way, if I knew 
something more ? " 
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" There's not the least use," he answered^ 
" in my telling anyone anything." 

" Are you so very sure that I can do nothing 
ataU?'' 

"No/* he said. *^It worries me to have 
them all constantly teasing me about Jane. 
If that could be prevented, I should be 
grateful." 

" I will try; and I am not going to ask any 
question, only going to make a remark." 

He sighed as he sat by me, plucking the 
little plants of eyebright, and looking at their 
tiny flowers. " Nothing that you can say will 
be of any avail," he answered. " Valentine 
is not to know of this." 

" No," I replied. 

*' Nor anyone else." 

" Nor anyone else; but I am going to make 
my remark, and it does not call for any 
answer." 

^' Well," he answered, " I am listening." 

*' I wish to say that I think it quite impro- 
bable — quite out of all nature — that it should 
fall to the lot of one man to be twice the 
victim of a deep, faithful, and perfectly hope- 
less love." 

He made me no answer, and after a long 
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pause I went on. " Women can often give 
some help in these cases ; would it not be 
possible to get this lady, whoever she is, to 
come and stay here; or could not we go and 
stay near where she is? I hope she is not 
quite out of your reach." 

I said this, because I had a fear that it 
might be one particular person who I felt sure 
was out of his reach. 

'^ Yes, she is," he answered with a faltering 
in his voice, and a degree of humility that 
made me hate for the moment the woman I 
had in my thoughts. " She is far out of 
my reach, and far above me too; but she is 
so inexpressibly sweet, that I do really think, 
sometimes, I shall break my heart about 
her." 

Oh, then, I thought to myself, I am certainly 
wrong. However infatuated he may be, he 
never could apply such words as " inex- 
pressibly sweet " to that proud, cold Maypole ! 

I sat quite still beside him, considering in 
my mind the lovely sister of this said May- 
pole, and wondering whether first his ambition 
and then his love might have brought him to 
her feet, and I thought she was not so utterly 
out of his reach; but while I was considering 
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whether I would venture to allude to her, he 
looked up, and said with a catch in his voice, 
"It's very unfortunate for me, isn't it?" 
Then he sprang up suddenly and said, " There, 
they will be here in a quarter of an hour. Do 
you mind my leaving you, and going over the 
cliffs?'' 

" yes, indeed I do; because the cows come 
over the cliffs sometimes, and they have such 
long horns — I don't like them. Do stay till 
Valentine comes. I don't want to say another 
word about this, now or ever, excepting that 
I think only marriage can make any attach- 
ment truly hopeless." 

He answered in a very low voice, " I agree 
with you." I was deeply sorry then. I con- 
sidered that there was indeed nothing more 
to be said; and as he leaned his chin upon his 
hand, and gazed out seaward, evidently think- 
ing of this ill-starred love, his whole face was 
so changed, so softened, and so full of pas- 
sionate feeling, that the little remaiiis of re- 
sentment and reserve which I had felt towards 
him all melted away, and I began to talk to 
him of various things that I thought ought to 
give him comfort and pleasure, and supply a 
meaning to his life. He had rescued so many 
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families, I reminded him, from poverty and 
wretchedness, there was hardly any part of the 
world where somebody was not doing well 
whom he had taken there. 

" Yes," he answered, after a pause; '' do you 
know, I have taken out more than two hundred 
people. I was counting them up the other 
day." 

So on that hint I spake, and administered a 
little of that harmless flattery which an un- 
happy man generally finds pleasant ; and as he 
sat and listened with his chin in his hand, he 
began to look rather less moody, till at last, as 
^ the absentees approached, he lifted up his 
head, and went down with me to -meet them. 
Valentine was exceedingly out of temper, — 
I had never seen him anything, like so cross; 
and Jane Wilson was so determinedly silent, 
that I saw she was displeased. With great 
difficulty I managed to put Valentine in better 
humour, and induce Jane to answer a few re- 
marks about the spleenwort ; but the walk 
dragged on wearily till, turning one of the 
cliffis, we met a whole posse of people whom we 
knew, got mingled among them, Jane was 
carried on to sail with them, Giles climbed the 
cliff and made off; and Valentine and I, being 
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left alone, became cheerftil and good-humoured 
directly. 

I felt quite uncomfortable about Giles till 
I saw him again, which I did the next day, 
looking just as usual. 

I came through the house, and beheld him 
and Valentine seated on a garden border, each 
in a kitchen chair, the back legs whereof were 
deeply embedded in the mould. 

That garden was a sight to be seen ! It was 
full of somewhat straggling and neglected 
rose-trees, and on their account Giles had hired 
the house, giving an extra half-guinea a week 
on consideration that he should be allowed to 
bud and graft all these trees, as well as some 
miserable plum and cheery trees, as much as 
he liked. 

It was supposed to be a fine thing to know 
how to bud and graft trees, if one was going 
to live in a new country, and I can only say 
that I hope these trees liked it. Valentine 
was sitting before a large rose bush which was 
absolutely covered with buds: he was arrayed 
in a large white gardener's apron, and was now 
going to begin to graft : he had a washtub half 
full of clay beside him, and Giles was knead- 
ing some of it in his shapely hands. 
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" How tiresome of you, D. dear, to be so 
late/' said Valentine, " when you know I have 
to go and bathe almost directly ! " 

Giles turned away to his plum-tree with a 
lump of clay in his palm. I saw at once that 
he was in a very diflFerent humour from that 
of the day before. As I came in, I had heard 
him whistling the air of the minuet in Samson ; 
and I now saw that in a certain way he was 
enjoying himself: his coat and waistcoat were 
off, and having made at different times nine- 
teen clay puddings, which he called grafts, all 
over the miserable mossy little tree, he was 
now finishing a twentieth. 

He had got so accustomed to the aspect of 
the tree, that when Valentine brought me up 
to it, and I gave way to irresistible laughter, 
he looked at first quite surprised. 

"What is the matter with it? ''he exclaimed, 
stepping up to observe it from the same point 
of view. " I really flattered myself that it 
looked like business." 

" Oh," I answered, " it is such a wretched, 
sickly little object, and the puddings are so 
large; and besides, all this bass and tape and 
ribbon that you've tied them up with, looks so 
forlorn, fluttering about." 
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"I was obliged to tie them up/' he answered, 
laughing in his turn, '' because some of them 
tumbled down. Yes, I see it has rather a 
mangy effect ! " 

The ground underneath was strewed with 
lumps that looked a little like swallows'-nests, 
and almost all its leaves had been picked off. 

" Every tree, D. dear, in the garden over 
there will look exactly like this when he has 
done them," said Valentme with suave gravity. 
" But now I must go: sit down in this chair 
till I come back '' — he brought up one of the 
kitchen chairs — " don't stir. Giles must not 
be left without any protection," he added in a 
loud whisper ; and off he set. I sat perfectly 
silent for at least twenty minutes, then Giles 
said, — 

" This is all your doing." 

'^ Yes, I know, and I am very penitent." 

Something comic seemed to occur to him; 
for he parted the little twigs that he might 
see me better, and looking me in the face said 
deliberately, '' It's not Miss Tott; " then he let 
the leafy twigs go together again, went on with 
his work, and I heard him laughing. I could 
hardly believe it, and yet if he was not telling 
me that it was not Miss Tott who was the ob- 
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jectx)f this hopeless love, I could not tell what 
he meant. "Not Miss Tott?" I repeated in 
amazement. 

" Yes. I feel that you must have been 
speculating about this ; and it really is very 
hard upon you, for you can make no investi- 
gations, because you know you said, of your 
own accord, that you should never allude to 
the subject again, either to me or to any one 
else — ' now or at any future time ' were your 
words, I think? " 

" Yes/' I said, for I understood his hint; 
"and I never will — ^never.'' 

" Thank you; and so I thought you might 
be glad to know that it was not Miss Tott/' 

" Dear Mr. Brandon, how can you be so 
ridiculous.'' 

" For you looked so wistfully at me just now 
that " 

" I beg your pardon ; I promise you not to 
do it again." 

I heard that same heart-sick sigh; but he 
presently said in his usual tone, " I hate to be 
commiserated. How Miss Tott would have 
enjoyed to hear my confessions of yesterday ! 
But, even now, I'm not crushed! " 

" What could have put it into your head to 
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iliiiil. 1 slioiilj suppose her to have anything 
i.» !i» with it? We never did anything but 
l;iii-li ;il licr, poor thing/' 

\o ; I WHS far from thinking of love then; 
liiti a i I told you that I was in London when 

I iill into ihispit '' 

• Vou never did/' I answered, very much 
. ..iiin mill iu my fear that the lovely sister of 
(III- Mu\pi)lc was his love. "Why should we 
1 .1 1 k » .r I liis sorrowful matter any more ? " The 
W ilnt.n., lijid chanced to mention a certain 
i.unil\ that very morning, and, without any 
,|<ii ..iii»n on uiy [>art, it had come out that this 
I.I Is vN.i.j lutcly married. 

" Si.," hi. miswiireci; "why indeed? And 
ill.. I II iiUhdh luc that Valentine has been taking 
<i|. .11 liiiiit^cll lo h'cture me this morning and 
» I. tilii\ . Thi*, uirw that boy gives himself, 

III. 1,1 t'ltf/HK**^') **'**^' perfectly irresistible." 

'Ih.il. hoy!" I repeated, rather indig- 
iiitii 1 1 \ 

Vr. ./' Miud (JiK»K, huighing at the recoUec- 
h .11 .1 II , '' fiP \w\\i hour to hear me call you 

Ij l.n.. irtiii mlhor formal, because you 
I. n .,» I lull \x\\ vi»ur Hintor soon.'' 

Ih. ^\•\\^\ uu» U» oull you D., as he does." 
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" And what did you say ? " 

" I said I wouldn't;' 

"You did?'' 

" Yes ; I hate nicknames. By-the-bye, you 
don't like my Christian name. It's because 
you don't like me." 

" I shall continue to call you Mr. Bran- 
don. 

" But Valentine is very anxious that we 
' should like each other better ' ; that was how 
he phrased it," said Giles ; and he made me 
promise to tell you so." 

" I suppose we shall, then, for his sdke^'* I 
answered, feeling a little piqued. I felt my 
face cover itself with blushes ; yet I managed 
to stammer out, as Giles was behind the tree, 
" I hope — indeed I am sure — that Valentine 
has never had the least hint of what — what 
may have caused me once to feel some resent- 
ment." 

'' Of course not," said Giles, earnestly, and 
to my great discomfiture coming forward and 
facing me ; " how could you think so? " 

He retreated to his work when I turned 
my face away from him. I thought, if we 
were ever to be friends, now was the time and 
I said, — 
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" You have never told me that you were 
aware you had made a mistake.'' 

" But I am aware of it/' he answered, 
hastily ; " deeply, painfully aware." 

" That is quite enough to say," I answered. 
" I shall feel quite differently now. I shall 
be so much pleased — so thankful to forget it." 

*' I thought yesterday that you had for- 
gotten it," said Giles ; no one who felt any 
resentment could have tried to comfort me as 
you did." 

" I did forget it. Do you think I have no 
feeling ? — do you think now that I have no re- 
gard for you at all ? — do you think no human 
sorrow touches me? " 

I tried to twinkle away two tears that had 
gathered under my eyelids, but they would 
trickle down, and I was obliged to take out 
my handkerchief to wipe them away." 

" I will call you anything you like," said 
Giles, quite in his ordinary tone; " I was only 
joking when I found fault with the nickname. 
What can it matter to a fellow with such' a 
weight on his heart as I have? " And then 
there came a pause, and it distressed me to 
hear a sound uncommonly like a short sob 
behind the tree ; but in two minutes Valentine 
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was half-way down the garden, and Giles had 
met him, and was making game of him because 
the sun had caught his nose and made it red. 

"That comes," said Giles, "of having a 
complexion like a lady's/' 

" Look at D., answered Valentine, " the 
sun never tans her." 

'' No," I replied, " and I wish it would. It 
would make me look older." 

" You are afraid we shall be a ridiculously 
young-looking couple: that is the fact," said 
Valentine. 

" But I consider that I look quite grown up 
now," was my youthful answer. 

" You look seventeen, if you look a day," 
said Valentine. And he continued in a re- 
assuring tone, " You'll look older in time." 
Thereupon he took me out for a walk, and 
told me with great glee that he had overheard 
a group of people talking of me as he was 
leaning out of the window and I passed with 
Anne Molton. They said I had a figure like 
a sylph." 

" Yes," I answered, " I've often heard that 
before. I don't care about it at all." 

" You ungrateful little thing ! " said Valen- 
tine, " what would you have? " 
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" The reason you think me so little/' I re- 
plied, " is because you're so big. I'm nearly 
as tall as the majority of women." 

" And they said," he continued, " that you 
had the sweetest and most innocent face they 
had ever seen." 

" I don't care about that either," I answered, 
laughing ; "for you would never have found 
it out unless these strangers had put it into 
your head." 

" Oh ! it signifies what I think, then, does 
it? Well now, what do you think of my ap- 
pearance ? Am I handsome ? " 

'' Very handsome ! " 

" Perhaps," he said, '' you'll tell me you 
don't care about that either." 

" I shall if you ask me. But now let us 
be grave, and let me tell you what I mean." 

''AH right," he answered; "but I don't 
believe you know yourself what you mean." 

" Yes, I do. I wish it might have been my 
lot to have a more womanly and mature air, 
so that people would have expected more of 
me, and by treating me as if they did, would 
have helped me to be something more ," 

" Ah ! we have aspirations. Hang aspira- 
tions ! — I never had any ; but I'm always the 
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victim of other people's aspirations on my 
account." 

'' Yes ; but do have some now ! We both 
of us want dignity: aspire to manly dignity 
will you, and take a more serious view of 
things in general? " 

" You mean," said Valentine, exploding 
with laughter, ''that you've seen V. M. cut 
on the bathing-machines." 
" No, I haven't." 

" That's because you didn't look, then. I've 
cut those harmonious initials on every one of 
them. Now, if you'll promise solemnly never 
to talk to me in this way again, I, on my pdrt, 

promise that I won't " 

" ^V't what, Valentine? " 
" Won't cut them on the pier." 
He laughed with delight when he said this : 
for he saw he had taken me in, and obliged me 
to laugh too. 

" If you had seen Giles and me at six o'clock 
yesterday morning," he presently said, " you 
would have been quite satisfied both about 
our manly digi^ty and our earnest views of 
life." 

"What did you do?" 
" We took one of those kitchen chairs into 
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the lane. I sat upon it. There are some 
lovely crab-trees in the lane, D. dear; Giles 
got up into one of them and made three pud- 
dings in it. Two girls, who were going by 
with milk to sell, stopped, and when they saw 
what we were about, they perfectly yelled 
with laughter. I don't know how it is, but 
our puddings are so big ! I grafted the 
lower boughs at the same time. Next year 
that tree will burst out with all sorts of queer 
fruit.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Lose not thy own for want of asking for it : 'twill get thee 
no thanks." Fuller, 

As the Wilson's continued to stay at our little 
seaside retreat, they gradually diminished our 
pleasure, and at last took almost all of it 
away. They made acquaintance with several 
other families ; they invited friends of their 
own to stay with them, and introduced them 
to us, so that we were now almost always in a 
large company. Valentine liked this better 
than I did : he was naturally more sociable, 
and now that we were engaged, and he was 
sure of me, I did not wish that he should feel 
me to be any burden, and would not be exact- 
ing ; so I took (5are to press his acceptance of 
every invitation that he seemed pleased with, 
though sometimes Liz^and Mrs. Henfrey would 
excuse themselves, and consequently 1 did not 
go. I reflected that he would have little chance 
of this kind of pleasure in New Zealand ; yet, 
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though I knew he could easily do without it ' 
when the time came, I resolved never to be 
the means of hastening it. 

I thought afterwards that it was a pity I 
had been so anxious to be obli^ng, for it was 
evidently then his business, and more accord- 
ing to the nature of things, that he should 
have been anxious about obliging me ; and I 
have several times observed that nobody thanks 
one for giving up what is clearly one's own — 
not even the person for whom it is done, for 
he either thinks it is all right, which is a pity, 
or he knows it is not all right, and by accept- 
ing it lowers himself, or he does not think about 
it, which is nearly as bad. 

It was not Valentine's fault; that I encou- 
raged him to do exactly as he pleased, or that 
he was already master of the situation ; and 
I cannot be angry with him now when I 
reflect how much pleasure he gave me often 
and long, and in the end more than in the 
beginning. 

I was quite aware that, comfortable as we 
were in each other's companionship, cosy as 
were our confidences, and cheerful our chats 
over the future, we were not what is popu- 
larly called in love. My affection for him was 
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an act of gratitude ; his aflfection for me was 
partly friendship, partly habit, and partly 
pride in the not unamiable notion of an early in- 
dependence with a wife and a home of his own. 

All this sounds very prosaic, and I know it 
was tame and common-place ; but it was the 
only hope of not losing by long distance the 
kindest and freshest of companions. It was 
what was oflfered, and all that was offered ; 
why then was I to be left utterly alone in this 
hemisphere, with no one to work for but the 
people in my district, and no one to care for 
but Anne Molton, because I thought we might 
have loved each other more? 

I was only to stay a few days longer by the 
seaside. We had agreed that we would be 
married late in January, and that Anne Molton 
should sail before our wedding, with the three 
young women whom we had determined to 
befriend, and with the two little darlings from 
Chartres. Their grandmother was dead, and 
Giles had asked Valentine whether he would 
ask me if I should like to have them with me : 
they had no provision; and if I would take 
the trouble of them, he would undertaKC to 
defray the expense. 

I agreed gladly, the little creatures were 
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sent for, and came down by train to our 
watering-place three days before I left it, with 
a stout bonne. Mr. Bnindon went down to 
Southampton to fetch them, and I did not see 
them till, they were seated one on either side 
of him on the lee-side of a bathing-machine. 

They did not remember me ; but the elder 
recollected him, and the little one was already 
charmed with him and his stories and his songs. 
I saw that they would be a great charge ; but 
Giles was not to be refused anything, he had 
been so good to us.'' 

I sat down near them, that I might see 
what species of creatures they were. They 
had not forgotten their English. " I like this 
place," said the eldest ; " I said to Nannette 
that I wanted to go across the sea again." 

'' Yes," said the little one, "for now we can 
see some live ships: at Chartres we only saw 
dead old things, that can't sail ; horses had to 
drag them." 

As she spoke she stroked Mr. Brandon's 
face and hair all over with her soft hands. It 
was evident that this little one was the fa- 
vourite, and the elder sat by gravely and 
quietly, not thinking of taking such liberties, 
but quite at home. " Now sing to us again," 
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she demanded, laying her head on his shoulder, 
and beginning to suck her thumb, " sing to us 
about the star and the Holy Babe." 

Giles complied, and when he ceased the elder 
child said, '' He makes me cry." 

" That's because you are silly. Look at me ; 
I hear him sing, and I don't cry. Now tell 
us about the bears, — another story, quite a 
new one, about white bears, but they are not 
to kill anything." 

" What are they to eat, then?" 

"Why, why," pursing up her little mouth 
and considering, " they can eat some of those 
animals that were drowned in the flood, and 
never went into the ark, can't they ? " 

The ever- compliant narrator accordingly 
compounded a story to order — a story of 
white bears, describing their dens, their young 
cubs, and their dinners; also their amusements 
on the ice, and how they growled when they 
were angry. This last was by far the most 
popular part of the entertainment, and was 
repeated several times with renewed applause. 
In the meantime the French nurse sat all 
amazement at the infatuation of the two 
young English bachelors; for Valentine was 
almost as fond of children as St. George, and 
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sat softly whistling and contemplating them 
with amiable curiosity. I was delighted, for 
they wore the freshest and simplest little 
creatures in the world; and when Giles obli- 
gingly assured Valentine that they would 
never give any trouble worth mentioning, and 
Valentine said, '' Of course not," I did not say 
a word. I thought, if there was anything to 
be found out. Time would reveal it as far as 
lie was concerned; and men are seldom able 
to estimate correctly the amount of trouble 
that domestic matters give to women, these 
two brothers being both very good examples 

of the fact. 

And now the day came when I was to 

return to London; it was not thought proper 

that Valentine should escort me, I therefore 

went up with Anne Molton. There was much 

to be done — my outfit to get ready, and 

many things to be bought for future comfort; 

specially books to select, seeds of all kinds, 

cutlery, and everything likely to be wanted in 

a house that did not come under the name of 

actual furniture. 

I felt a sort of pang at leaving that sweet 

place: it was to be my last sojourn at an 

English village by the sea. This was like 
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taking leave of my country. I should see 
little more of it, but remain with Anne in 
London till within a week of my wedding- 
day; then she was to take me down to Wig- 
field, for it had been agreed that I should be 
married there. This would be the most 
convenient plan; for Mrs. Henfrey and Liz 
could not come up to London at that time of 
the year, and there was no need to consider 
Tom's or my uncle's convenience, for neither 
intended to be present; so I left everything 
to Mrs. Henfrey, and she arranged that Liz 
should be my one bridesmaid, and that St. 
George should give me away. 

The whole party, including the children, 
escorted me and Anne to the railway station; 
and the last words were spoken, and the last 
kisses given, with much laughing and joking 
on both sides. When I say words and kisses, 
I do not speak of any words but such as all 
could hear. Valentine and I had no private 
leave-taking; he was particular in his directions 
respecting the pattern of the dinner-service, 
which, was left to me to choose, and also 
respecting the fashion and material of my 
wedding gown, but no nearer interests troubled 
us. The kisses also were given by the ladies. 
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Valentine did not oflfer one; indeed I should 
not have accepted it, if he had. 

But he and I were becoming very much 
attached to each other notwithstanding, and I 
pleased myself with thinking that his style of 
aflfection was likely to grow and last. He 
was not an intellectual young man, but he was 
clear-headed and particularly reasonable. His 
affection for me was of a reasonable kind. 
" Why should I expect you to be faultless?'' 
he once said ; " I am full of faults myself." 
And when I remarked one day, as I still 
sometimes did, that I hoped we really were 
sufficiently attached to each other to be 
happy, he replied, "Affection is a habit as 
well as an instinct, — it is sure to strengthen; 
do not be afraid of that. And we shall soon 
have« all our interests in common — that is a 
very great thing; besides, I want to be my 
own master/' 

"And mine," I observed. "I think you 
have aspirations at last, and they are in that 
direction." 

" Perhaps so, dearest; besides, I always said 
I would marry very young." 

'^ But Prentice put that into your head." 

" So he did, and good luck to him for it." 
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" You never would have thought of it but 
for him." 

" I am not at all sure of that. I believe 
you would have put it into my head, if lie 
hadn't; besides, what's the good of haggling 
about it? I'll tell you another aspiration I 
have, and that is to make St. George really 
like you. 

" Why what makes you think he does not ?" 
I asked. 

Oh, you know very well that he doesn't, 
D.; besides, I told you the other day that I 
had taxed him with it, and told him he ought 
to be more cordial." 

" What did he answer ? You never told me 
that." 

" No. 'Well,' he answered, ' then you should 
not be always talking about her. I am tired of 
your everlasting twaddle about Miss Graham.' " 

" Then pray don't weary him any more in 
that way." 

'' Easier said than done, you blessed crea- 
ture." 

Poor St. George, I could easily fancy how 
painful it ^aust be to him lo hear Valentine 
enlarge on the pleasures of love and domestic 
life. And perhaps I knew as well as Valentine 
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did, that though he tried to overcome his 
coldness towards me, he had never been really 
able to do so since our quarrel in the woods. 

"And so you told him he ought to be more 
friendly and aflfectionate to me?'' I asked. 

"Yes; and he laughed, and said you kept 
him at a distance ; he said also, * Depend upon 
it, I like her a great deal better than she likes 
me; '' 

I felt then that he was a man who could 
forget nothing; I had brought myself to get 
an acknowledgment from him, which enabled 
me to treat him as if the scene in the wood 
had never occurred; and sometimes, when the 
weight on his heart oppressed him, he had 
shown himself glad of my sympathy. I had 
even seen him, more than once, deliberately 
try to be cordial, try to be familiar for Valen- 
tine's sake; but it was no use, the old feeling 
soon recurred, and the old manner. 

I thought often on this conversation for the 
first day or two of my stay in London ; but 
I had a good deal to do, and Valentine's 
delightful letters soon pushed it in the back- 
ground. 

I helped Anne Molton to make the whole of 
my wedding outfit, which was the more ample 
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because I knew that at the Antipodes I should 
have little leisure for needle work, and few 
shops to make purchases in. I also helped 
Anne with her own outfit, and gave my three 
protegees a lesson daily in reading and writing 
I wanted them to be able to read their Bibles, 
and write home to their friends when I took 
them far away from these friends, and far 
away perhaps from all earthly instructors. 

So very busy going about shopping, so 
very busy packing, and choosing merchandise, 
crockery, seeds, books, drapery, and cutlery, 
so very busy learning the niysteries of bread- 
making, crust-making, pudding-making, &c., 
&c., that I was not conscious of a certain little 
fact till an ignorant servant-maid pointed it 
out to me. 

I was sitting in the parlour; Mrs. Bolton 
was out, as she so often was, giving a lesson; 
a postman's knock came to the door. I 
thought nothing of it; the door was open, and 
Anne Molton met the west-country servant- 
maid in the passage. " Is that for Miss 
Graham r' "Ay, it's for she; her don't get 
so many letters as her used to do — do her ? " 

She brought in a letter from Valentine, and 
as I held it in my hand, I happened to look up 
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at Anne Molton, and saw that mv glance 
tr(Dubled Ler. She was considering whether 
I had heard the speech of the housemaid^ and 
when she had left me to mv letter, the words 
seemeii to ring in my ears : " Her don't get so 
manv letters as her used to do, do her?'' 

I put down the letter before I read it, and 
smiled at myself for the momentary pang I 
had felt. What if he did write somewhat 
seldomer, was he not as busy as myself^ 
learnino: all sorts of things that were likely to 
prove useful to us both, and paying hurried 
visits to numerous relatives and fiiends ? What 
if he did write rather seklomer, had not I 
also written rather seldomer myself? I opened 
the letter, the dear kind affectionate letter, in 
which he alluded to his not writing so often^ 
and hoped I knew it was because he was so 
busy, and so much hurried trom place to place. 

It was a short letter, written late in the 
evenino:, and more full of excuses than of news. 
As if I wanted him to bo alwavs afraid of an- 
noving me, or of making me uneasy I I sat 
down at once and answered the letter: told him 
not to imaiTLue that I was of an exactin^: turn 
— that I >vas satisfied in the fK>ssession of his 
affection, and did not want him to rob himself 
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of rest in order to assure me of its continuance, 
a circumstance that I had never doubted. 

That was by far the most affectionate letter 
I had ever written to him, and it did me good ; 
it made me feel so secure, and so trustful. I 
believe I had a kind of feeling, that, being 
such a letter as it was, it was almost sure of an 
answer in a day or two, if not even by return 
of post; and I set to my work again, after it 
was written, with a cheerful heart. 

But an answer did not come, and when I 
had waited as long as usual, and two or three 
days longer, I almost wished he had not taken 
me so completely at my word. But he was a 
man and I was a woman : I had taken great 
pains to make him suppose that I was above, or 
devoid of, all the little weaknesses, and exac- 
tions, and anxieties of my sex. He was 
treating me, therefore, as if I were a man, 
taking me at my word, and pajdng me the 
compliment to believe me, for when the letter 
did come (and it came at last) it was short, 
and contained no allusion to what I had said, 
but contained a droll account of some cricket 
matches at which he had been present, and a 
compliment to me on my good sense, which 
did not expect him to find time to write as 

VOL. IV. K . 
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often when his hands were ftdl as when he 
had nothing to do. 

Dear fellow! I accepted the compliment, 
and tried to be pleased with it, and to be sure 
that the shortness of his letters was no more 
than I might reasonably expect. 

Letters, at least the letters of most people, 
become unsatisfactory after long absence. At 
first, after they have parted, there are fi'esh 
recollections, and increased familiarity to make 
them easy ; but after a time, if people care for 
each other very much, and are sensitive, there 
are frequently misunderstandings, which would 
occur in personal intercourse and be soon set 
right, but which, brooded over between the 
letter and its answer, derive an importance 
that they do not deserve. 

So long as people keep to the relation of 
facts in their letters, and think they know 
each other well enough, all is easy, but if they 
go from facts to opinions and feelings, if they 
anxiously desire to know each other more and 
more, it is very hard to do this by such means. 
There is not the tell-tale human voice, and the 
changing human eye, to help them to this 
further acquaintance; the mystery that we 
want to penetrate, the soul that we want to 
reach with our souls, cannot unveil itself to 
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US in a sheet of paper, even if it yearns to do 
so, and is willing to let us know as much as 
we can understand. 

Some such thought as this was often in my 
mind, when, recollecting how I had ^vritten 
to him, I read his answers. I wrote from 
within, he answered from without. I wrote 
of what I felt, he of what had happened. 
" Ah, well ! " I thought, " we shall soon be 
always together, and then I know I can get 
you to tell me whatever I please.'' It was a 
new phase in his character, to shrink, as it 
were, from inspection, and it interested, though 
it teased me. Once he had been too open, 
too careless, about the impression that might 
be made by his words and actions ; he did 
not sufficiently sort his thoughts and ideas, 
but poured them out just as they came to the 
surface. Now I perceived a certain caution 
in his letters ; he was more anxious to please 
me ; he often apologised for not writing oftener, 
and sometimes observed that he felt he was 
unworthy of me, which was such a very new 
view of things for him to take, that the first 
tune he advanced it I could not help laughing, 
and then, blushing, I felt that perhaps he was 
falling in love with me after all ! 

x2 
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But by Christmas I began to feel really un- 
easy at the few letters I got, and their short- 
ness ; they were affectionate, but restrained, 
and I longed for the time when we should 
meet, for it was of no use writing to inquire 
the cause of these changes, it only did harm. 
Sometimes I felt almost afraid that so early a 
marriage, and entrance on the grave responsi- 
bilities of life,' was beginning to be an alarm- 
ing idea to him ; but this notion I would not 
allow myself to entertain long, for he was 
always interested in my accounts of my pur- 
chases, particularly about the pattern of the 
tea-service, and eloquent in his description of 
the pups he was bringing up to take with 
him, and the guns he had bought, and fishing 
tackle and tools. 

So I worked on tUl the last of my gowns 
was finished, till my wedding-dress, veil, and 
wreath were packed^ up, till I had taken my 
leave of the poor people, and of Miss Tott, the 
only acquaintance I had in London, and till 
having paid all my biUs, I found myself seated 
in the cab, and driving with Anne Molton to 
the railway-station, to proceed to Wigfield. 

It wanted only a week to the day fixed for 
my wedding. I had a letter fi:om Mrs. Hen- 
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frey in my hand, in which she fixed the train 
I was to come by. Valentine was in Derby- 
shire, but he would be home in time to meet 
me ; and she particularly hoped I would take 
care of a box which she had ordered a man to 
bring to me at the station ; it must come in 
the carriage with me, and I was to keep my 
eye on it, for it contained my wedding-cake. 

Droll that I should take my own cake down 
with me ; it made me smile through my tears, 
for I was shedding a few natural tears. At 
the station, I was to part with Anne Molton, 
my dear faithful loving friend Anne Molton. 

We kissed each other when I was seated in 
the carriage, and she wished me joy. I 
watched her as the train steamed rapidly out 
of the station, and felt that I had parted with 
the only friend I had in the world who was 
not of my future husband's family, or utterly 
out of my reach and beyond my ken. 

In two days she was to sail, and as we did 
not mean to do so till about six weeks after our 
marriage, we hoped she would be in our new 
home long enough before we reached it to 
make it orderly and comfortable. To her 
were intrusted the guns, the seeds, and all the 
purchases, excepting what I wanted for my 
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did, that though he tried to overcome his 
coldness towards me, he had never been really 
able to do so since our quarrel in the woods. 

"And so you told him he ought to be more 
friendly and affectionate to me?'' I asked. 

'' Yes ; and he laughed, and said you kept 
him at a distance ; he said also, * Depend upon 
it, I like her a great deal better than she likes 
me; '' 

I felt then that he was a man who could 
forget nothing; I had brought myself to get 
an acknowledgment from him, which enabled 
me to treat him as if the scene in the wood 
had never occurred; and sometimes, when the 
weight on his heart oppressed him, he had 
shown himself glad of my sympathy. I had 
even seen him, more than once, deliberately 
try to be cordial, try to be familiar for Valen- 
tine's sake; but it was no use, the old feeling 
soon recurred, and the old manner. 

I thought often on this conversation for the 
first day or two of my stay in London ; but 
I had a good deal to do, and Valentine's 
delightful letters soon pushed it in the back- 
ground. 

I helped Anne Molton to make the whole of 
my wedding outfit, yirhich was the more ample 
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because I knew that at the Antipodes I should 
have little leisure for needle work, and few 
shops to make purchases in. I also helped 
Anne with her own outfit, and gave my three 
protegees a lesson daily in reading and writing 
I wanted them to be able to read their Bibles, 
and write home to their friends when I took 
them far away from these friends, and far 
away perhaps from all earthly instructors. 

So very busy going about shopping, so 
very busy packing, and choosing merchandise, 
crockery, seeds, books, drapery, and cutlery, 
so very busy learning the mysteries of bread- 
making, crust-making, pudding-making, &c., 
&c., that I was not conscious of a certain little 
fact till an ignorant servant-maid pointed it 
out to me. 

I was sitting in the parlour; Mrs. Bolton 
was out, as she so often was, giving a lesson ; 
a postman's knock came to the door. I 
thought nothing of it; the door was open, and 
Anne Molton met the west-country servant- 
maid in the passage. " Is that for Miss 
Graham r' "Ay, it's for she; her don't get 
so many letters as her used to do — do her ? " 

She brought in a letter from Valentine, and 
as I held it in my hand, I happened to look up 
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did, that though he tried to overcome his 
coldness towards me, he had never been really 
able to do so since our quarrel in the woods. 

"And so you told him he ought to be more 
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Anne with her own outfit, and gave my three 
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I was sitting in the parlour; Mrs. Bolton 
was out, as she so often was, giving a lesson; 
a postman's knock came to the door. I 
thought nothing of it ; the door was open, and 
Anne Molton met the west-country servant- 
maid in the passage. " Is that for Miss 
Graham r' "Ay, it's for she; her don't get 
so many letters as her used to do — do her?" 

She brought in a letter from Valentine, and 
as I held it in my hand, I happened to look up 
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third, they sometimes become conscious of 
each others thoughts. 

I was perfectly certain that St. George, like 
myself, was thinking of Valentine and con- 
sidering why he had not returned ; we were 
both travelling on the same road — the road to 
Derby — and our spirits passed and repassed 
each other on the way. 

Every one was cheerful and gay ; despite 
these thoughtful intervals, he contrived to 
keep them so. I talked as much as any one, 
but watched him, and soon found that he was 
avoiding my eye ; he frequently addressed 
me or answered my questions without looking 
at me. Here was something more to be dis- 
quieted at ; he was aware as well as myself of 
this community of thoughts, and was tryirg 
to prevent my reading more of his. One of 
the strangers began^ to talk to me, and I was 
obliged to turn away and listen ; when I was 
released I diarted an anxious glance at him, 
and, thrown off his guard, he involuntarily 
lifted his eyes. That peculiar change of 
countenance instantly took place which often 
follows a consciousness of detection. I had 
become possessed of something that he wished 
to hide, and in spite of himself his face acknow- 
ledged the fact. 
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" He will come by the nine o'clock train 
to-morrow morning, of course/' said St. George 
as we parted for the night. 

Liz came up with me to my room, for we 
had been told that a number of boxes, six or 
eight boxes, had come for me and had been 
carried up to my room. 

They were marked No. 1, No. 2, &c. And 
we got No 1 opened, and found a letter in it 
from my uncle ; a curious formal letter setting 
forth that he wished me all happiness in the 
married state, and that he had decided on 
giving me a trousseau in addition to what he 
had settled on me, Mr. Brandon, as I might 
be aware, being my trustee. Mrs. Brand had 
been sent by him to Paris to choose the 
trousseau, and he hoped I should approve it. 

There was a letter also from Mrs. Brand. 
She had evidently taken great pleasure in her 
task, hoped I should like her taste, and re- 
minded me that the gowns were sure to fit, 
for she had old ones of mine in her possession 
and had taken them with her as guides. 

Neither of us had ever seen such a quantity 
of grandeur before. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than most of these beautiful dresses 
for a settler's wife in New Zealand, but we 
decided that I should wear a fresh one every 
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day while I stayed at Wigfield, and we took 
out a sort of morning robe, of the softest white 
muslin, with a blue quilted satin petticoat ; and 
in this it was agreed that I should appear 
before Valentine the next morning and com- 
pletely take hi§ breath away. 

Liz was in such perfectly good spirits, so 
secure that Valentine would come by the nine 
o'clock train, that she imparted all her tran- 
quility to me, but we both sat up so late, 
fascinated by the fine clothes, that we over- 
slept ourselves the next morning and were 
neither of us down to family prayers. 

We chanced to meet on the stairs, and I 
said to her " What time do the letters come 
in?'' 

" Not till the same train that brings Valen- 
tine," she answered, and she opened the 
dining-room door and ushered me in with an 
air. 

We related the afikir of the boxes. 

"Isn't this beautiful! " exclaimed Liz. 

" Lovely," said Mrs. Henfrey; "walkabout 
a little, my dear, that I may see it. Wonder- 
ful, indeed, are their works at Paris." 

" Valentine will fall flat when he sees it," 
exclaimed Mr. Brandon. " In fact, it's dan- 
gerous for any man to look at it! I must have 
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a screen." Whereupon he took one down from 
the chimney-piece, and held it between me and 
himself with affected alarm. 

" It's like a baby's robe, isn't it?" he said. 

" A baby's robe! ' repeated Liz : " why it's 
open in the front." 

'* Yes, but it's made of Mull muslin," ob- 
served Mrs. Henfrey; "that's why he thinks 
so — and it's all enriched with work and lace." 

" But I think that fluffy thhig she wore last 
night was prettier still," continued St. George; 
" when she came floating in she looked hke a 
delicate cloud ^th two dove's eyes in it." 

The imaginary beauty again ! but oh, how 
coldly he spoke, and as I drew near to him I 
could not help saying softly, " If I ever have 
a brother-in-law who admires my face " 

" Which will soon be the case," he inter- 
rupted, — 

'' And if he ever says to me the sort of 
thing you have said just now, I shall feel it." 

" You shall feel it?" he repeated, looking a 
little uncomfortable. 

" Yes, I shall wish, oh, so much, that I 
might exchange the whole of his admiration 
for a very little of his regard." 

Neither of his sisters heard this speech; for 
the moment he looked a little ashamed. " I'm 
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going to give you a proof of my regard 
shortly/' he said, laughing ; " I think you will 
consider it a very delicate attention." 

I saw that he alluded to some wedding 
present, and could not help blushing as I 
answered: "Thank you, — you are sure it is 
not a proof merely of your generosity ? I 
have had plenty of those already." 

" In all discussions with you, I am sure to 
get the worst of it," he answered, as if amused, 
and pleased ; " no — I think I may say this is 
a proof of my regard." Then, " Valentine is 
sure to be infatuated about this blue thing," 
he presently added. 

" I wish him to like it. I always want him 
to be pleased." 

" He shall be pleased," said St. George, "or 
we'll know the reason why! What shall I do 
to him if he isn't ? you may command me to 
any extent," and as he spoke, turning his face 
towards the window, I saw it change a little. 
The dog-cart was coming back, and Valentine 
was not in it. 

He presently went into the hall, and met 
the servant, who was bringing in the letters in 
on a tray, and as he rapidly sorted them I saw 
that there' was not one for me. 
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" Do you think he is ill? " I whispered. 

*' I had not thought so," he answered, " but 
it may be so — yes, it must be so." 

We came back in silence, sat down to break- 
fast, and Mrs. Henfrey poured out the coffee 
before she opened her letters ; then she ex- 
claimed — 

" Why, dear me, here is a letter from Mrs. 
Nelson, and she says poor dear Valentine has 
caught such a terribly bad cold that he is in 
bed with it, and cannot possibly come home 
till Tuesday. On Tuesday she thinks he might 
come with safety." 

My heart leaped for joy. A bad cold — 
nothing worse, and here had I been dreading 
all sorts of things. I was quite angry for 
the moment with Giles for having also been 
uneasy. 

Mrs. Henfrey let Giles take the letter from 
her, and as he walked back to his place with 
it, he read it through. Then he went and 
stood on the rug while he read it again, after 
which he tore it in half and flung it on the 
fire. 

" You should not have burnt my letter," 
said Mrs. Henfrey; " perhaps Dorothea would 
like to have seen it." 
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I should hav^ been pleased to see it, but was 
too glad of its contents to blame anyone just 
then. 

" If you please, sir," said the thin footman, 
'' I've been to the station, and I can't hear any 
tidings of the box." 

" What box?" asked Mrs. Henfrey of Giles. 

" A little box that Miss Graham left in the 
carriage it seems ; at least the authorities say 
that it is not among her luggage." 

The cake box ; I had left it behind me ! 

I made many apologies mingled with blushes. 
Mrs. Henfrey was terribly vexed, hoped it 
would be returned, had chosen the ornaments 
herself, and continued to lament till St. George 
said : " Never mind, when Val comes home, 
there will be time enough to order another, 
and Miss Graham never ought to have been 
troubled with it." 

He spoke with an irritation that I had never 
seen him display towards Mrs. Henfrey, and 
that I well knew was not directed at her, but 
at Valentine. Poor fellow ! he could not help 
having a bad cold, but I thought his brother 
considered that hardly any amount of sneezing 
and coughing ought to have' kept him away 
from his bride elect. 
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" It's^V^5<?m^ his being ill just now/' said 
the moderate Mrs. Henfrey. 

" He had no business to catch cold," said 
Liz. 

" Oh," replied Mr. Brandon, suddenly turn- 
ing round and taking his part, " his cold never 
lasts more than three days ; he'll be here, no 
doubt, on Tuesday as fresh as ever." 

He ate his breakfast rather hastily, and said 
he was going out on business and might pos- 
sibly not be home that night. 

What was it that prompted me directly after 
breakfast to steal away to the staircase window 
and watch the groom bringing out his horse ? 
I hardly know, but I went next to look for the 
" Bradshaw," which I found on the table in 
the hall, and had taken in my hand just as he 
came hastily in with a plaid over his arm. 

"You wanted this Mr. Brandon?" I said, 
as at sight of me he started and stood irreso- 
lute. 

He admitted the fact. 

" The first train to Derby that stops here, 
starts, I see, at 10.20." 

He looked quietly at me and took the book 
in his hand. 

" What are you thinking of ? " he said. 

VOL. IV. L 
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*'I am thinking that you will not go to 
Derby." 

"Why not?" 

" Unless you think V^entine is very ill, in 
which case I believe you would take me with 
you." 

" I could not possibly do that," he answere.d» 
hastily, and as if the very idea was painful to 
him. 

" Then you do not think Valentine is very 
ill." 

" No. I believe he has a bad cold." 

" Then why did you want to go to Derby?" 

His eyes searched my face, he looked per- 
plexed, and after a long pause he said frankly, 
" I had a desire to go. I can hardly tell you 
why — it would disturb you." 

"/ hnow why. Oh, how can you allow 
yourself to have such thoughts about your 
brother?" 

"If he is tolerably well," answered Giles, 
evasively, " I could perhaps bring him with 
me. 

" Because he does not show a proper desire 
to come of his own accord, — ^is that your 
thought? I have no such thought, and if I 
had—" 
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"If youhiid?" 

'' It would still be the last thing I should 
wish that you should go and hasten him. I 
entirely trust him." 

Again he looked at me. " You ought to 
know him far better than I do," he said, re- 
flectively. 

" Yes, I beheve I do." 

He put the plaid slowly from his arm, and 
still thought ; his brow cleared visibly under 
the process, and at last he said, "I submit 
then; it shall be as you please." 

I was truly glad to hear his horse sent back 
to the stables, and his plaid returned to his 
room; but I was more glad to find that he was 
now really at his ease about Valentine. I had 
dispersed his fears, whatever they were, and 
in so doing had made myself more happy. 
We passed a pleasant day, and a quiet Sunday 
followed ; there were no visitors, and having 
nothing to do, I listened to Mrs. Henfrey's 
programme of the wedding breakfast, and 
sometimes played with the children, and 
watched the descent of a heavy fall of snow 
which fell with wearjdng persistence, kept us 
in the house, and debarred us from having 
any callers. 

L 2 
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On Monday there was no letter, but, as 
Mrs. Henfrey remarked, Val had never been a 
good correspondent, and no doubt did not 
want to write when he was coming so soon. 

St. George was apparently quite comfort- 
able; he believed, I suppose, that my view was 
the right one, and reflected that the lover, 
though not ardent, was doubtless true. 

He was really kind that day, and seemed 
willing to relieve my suspense; he read aloud 
to us in the morning, and was full of talk and 
argument. I was a good deal excited ; I could 
not help it. I was just in that state when all 
the faculties being more awake than usual, and 
all the senses more keen, it was almost impos- 
sible for me to talk with men and women 
without finding some application to myself in 
their words that they had never intended. 
The children were my only safe companions. 
I began to fancy that the servants (perhaps it 
was not all fancy) looked at me furtively, with 
a kind of pitying wonder, and that Mrs. Hen- 
frey treated me with a distinction which was 
due to Valentine's absence more than to my 
' position; moreover that Mr. Brandon's cheer- 
fulness was partly put on. He had not been 
formerly. in the habit of singing snatches of 
BOXig& about the house* Neither had he been 
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in the habit of speaking of Valentine with the 
kind of regretful interest that he now bestowed 
upon him, as if he was making up to the poor 
fellow in his own mind for the suspicions that 
he had harboured respecting him. 

He was a proud man ; that any member of 
his family should do a disgraceful or dishonour- 
able thing would have touched him to the 
quick ; and h^ little suspected that I, on my 
part, was thinking it both disgraceful and 
dishonourable in him to have harboured the 
suspicions that I knew had tormented him. 

*' There ! " said Mrs. Henfrey at dessert 
time, " I've got a nut with two kernels ; they 
used to say that with one such in each hand 
you could tell your own fortune.'' 

" Telling one's own fortune," observed Mr. 
Brandon, " would be something like looking 
into a well." 

" Why so? " I inquired. 

" If you look into a well you may see what 
you please ; the reflection of what you set the 
focus of your eye to suit — the clouds over 
your head, or the pebbles at the bottom, or 
your own face on the surface of the water." 
• '' Which is best to look at ?" I said, for the 
sake of saying something. 

" Not the clouds, for you cannot bring thera. 
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down; nor the pebbles, for you cannot get 
them up." 

" There is nothing, then, to be looked at but 
one's own face?'' 

" Our own faces, seen suddenly, will some- 
times tell us things concerning ourselves that 
we did not suspect before," he answered. 

" Did you ever see yours in a well, dear? " 
said Liz. 

" Yes." 

" I suppose it did'nt tell you your fortune ? " 

" Why do you suppose so ? You are quite 
oracular this evening." 

''Well, I only meant that at present you 
have no fortune to tell. You and I, you know, 
Giles, never have any affairs of the heart, as 
people call them. Emily and Valentine began 
early — ^but then they were always told.^^ 

'' To be sure," answered St. George, who 
was quite capable of enjoying this speech. 
*^ There is jiothing I dislike more than those 
ridiculous reserves that obtain in some families; 
why shouldn't we all know all about one 
another ? " he continued, audaciously appealing 
to me. 

'' Why not, indeed ? " I answered, laughing. 
" I am so glad you are not a reserved family." 
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Mrs. Henfrey, during this little conversation, 
sat perfectly still, and did not even look 
up or betray the slightest interest, but when 
I went on : " If I ever have anything to tell 
I shall confide it to sister," she said. " Do, 
my dear," and quietly smiled. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' In youth we are apt to be too rigorous in our expectations, 
and to suppose that the duties of life are to be performed with 
unfailing exactness and regularity \ but in our progress through 
life, we are obliged to abate much of our demands, and to take 
friends such as we find them, and not as we would make them." 
— Samuel Johnson, 

At this moment the nurse came in and said 
to St. George that both the children were 
crying, and saying that he had promised to 
come up and see them before they went to 
bed. Accordingly he ran upstairs to them, 
with an orange in one hand and an apple in 
the other. 

Their French nurse was gone, and they did 
not take kindly to her English substitute, but, 
according to Mrs. Henfrey, led St. George 
such a life that it was wonderful he could 
bear it. 

They had been very low in their little 
minds since Valentine went away ; they had 
had bad coughs, and would not take a drop 
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of medicine unless he gave it them. He had 
won their hearts, and had paid for this by 
being obliged to carry them upstairs on his 
back, because they said they had chilblains, 
but now that he was gone they had returned 
to their allegiance to St. George. Sometimes 
nobody else might hear them say their prayers, 
and sometimes he was called out from his 
luncheon because they would not eat their 
pudding unless he ate a bit too. 

" French children generally are spoiled,'' 
said Mrs. Henfrey, "and these are no ex- 
ceptions. I am sorry for it, for Dorothea's 
sake." 

" Oh, they will not be so troublesome with 
her," said Liz; '' and depend on it Giles would 
not suffer their little exactions either if he 
did not like them — ^he and Valentine both are 
quite absurd about children." 

We were still talking of these little creatures 
when Mr. Brandon came back, and went up- 
stairs with us to the drawing-room. I took 
the "Bradshaw" with me to make up my 
mind by what train to expect Valentine to- 
morrow. 

By the one which stopped at Wigfield at 
nine in the morning I found that his sisters 
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expected him to come, because in her note 
Mrs. Nelson had said, '' On Tuesday, as early 
as possible." 

Giles said he thought he would be wiser if 
he did not travel in the night, for there was 
another train at six o'clock which would bring 
him home to dinner. I made up my mind to 
expect him early; I was certain that he would 
come or he would have written, so I spent the 
evening in tolerable comfort, and slept better 
than I had done since my arrival. 

Tuesday morning. I looked out, the snow 
was very deep, but at six o'clock I had heard 
the whistle of the up train, and knew that the 
line was not blocked up; I rose and dressed, 
and came down with a beating heart, but 
scarcely any apprehension. 

The trap was sent for Valentine ; dear fellow, 
I longed to see him! I was told by every one 
that the snow would make this train at least 
half an hour late, so I waited till half-past 
nine, and again the trap returned without 
him. 

I cannot describe the looks of wonder and 
alarm that passed between Liz and Mrs. Hen- 
frey, but St. George still said he had felt that 
to travel in the night would be imprudent. 
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and I observed, as breakfast went on, that he 
really was more at his ease, and this again 
influenced me to hope for the best. I was 
determined to hope and trust to the last and 
uttermost; once to doubt Valentine was to 
give him up, and I clung to faith with all my 
power. 

We went to the morning-room as usual. 
Something, about eleven o'clock, induced Liz 
to say, *^ I shall just run up and ask St. George 
about that;" whereupon Mrs. Henfrey said 
she had better not, for Giles was so worried 
that morning. 

'* Why, I thought he seemed easy enough 
about Val this morning," answered Liz, '* and 
last night he said to me that he was sure 
Dorothea must know the Oubit far better than 
we did, and she felt that if he really had been 
worse than he had said, we should have been 
told." 

Mrs. Henfrey went away, and Liz and I, 
left alone, talked the matter over till we 
worked ourselves up to such a state of anxiety, 
that she declared she must go up to Giles and 
find out why he was " worried." '' He always 
did think so badly of Valentine's health," she 
said, and this frightened me, and I told her 
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that he had intended going to Derby and I 
had prevented him. On this she blamed my 
folly; it was exactly what she had longed to 
see him do; " but I must go and question him 
for myself/' she added; " come with me," and 
we both set forth to go to the top of the^ 
house to St. George's peculiar domain, a sort 
of study or library that he had of his own. 

We came to a door, and finding it locked 
Liz tapped. We could hear a man's foot 
pacing about within. St. George came to the 
door, but he only opened it an inch or two. 
"What do you want, you plague?" he said, 
but not in the least illnaturedly; " this is the 
third time you have been up this morning." 

" D. came up with me," said Liz; " we want 
to speak to you." 

On this he opened the door widely, and we 
stepped into a narrow room, nearly forty feet 
long and with a pointed roof; it was flooded 
with sunshine, and had four dorpaer windows 
looking over the open country, and showing a 
good way off the great north road and the 
railway. 

" Is it the evergreens ?" he said; "because 
if it is, old Williams may cut down every bush 
in the garden, if you like ; you always want a 
quantity of garnish ! " 
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" How impatient you are, Giles," said Liz, 
but with unusual gentleness. " No, it's not 
the evergreens/' and she detailed Mrs. Hen- 
frey's remark, and all our fears and fancies in 
consequence. 

" You make Miss Graham quite nervous," 
he answered; " she is not in the least so, by 
nature." 

" Tell us once for all," said Liz, " whether 
you think the Oubit is worse than they said." 

" I do not think so." 

" And you do not think it would have been 
better if I had let you go to Derby," I added; 
" you do not regret having stayed at home." 

" No; I think you were right.'' 

" Oh, very well," said Liz, as if now really 
satisfied ; " it was silly of us, wasn't it Doro- 
thea? to frighten ourselves so. Look, is not 
this a curious room ? " 

*' It should have been put to rights if I had 
expected such a visitor," said St. George, 
glancing at my beautiful array, for I had 
dressed myself again in the Parisian robe, in 
the full hope of seeing Valentine. 

I looked about. There were many shelves 
of books, there were globes and queer-looking 
machines in this room, there was a turning 
lathe in one corner, and there were charming 
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easy chairs,' and a reading lamp, and on the 
walls some pictures ; but my heart, in spite of 
his assurances, was beating with apprehension, 
for the whole floor was carpeted with a red 
Brussels carpet, which was quite fresh, ex- 
cepting in one long narrow path from end to 
end, where the occupant was evidently in the 
habit of pacing up and down; he began to do 
this again with restless and somewhat rapid 
steps, and with his fingers in his waistcoat 
pockets, and as I noticed his appearance, I 
could not feel content ; his face, generally 
devoid of ruddy tints, was almost pale, and 
his eyes, rather wide open, seemed to be 
troubled with flashes of an often -recurring 
surprise. 

"Well, Dorothea, shall we come down 
again?'* said Liz. 

I hesitated, and looked appealingly at him, 
on which he said to her, " Go down if you 
like, my dear, and don't be nervous, but per- 
haps it would amuse Miss Graham to stay and 
look at my pictures ; she never saw my room 
before/' 

Liz went off^, and still he paced up and 
down, and I dared not question him, but as I 
moved to look at a portrait of a lady whose 
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likeness to him was very apparent, he came to 
my side. ^* That's my mother/' he said ; " you 
see her face is full of prophecies, but none of 
them have come true. She is always pro- 
mising me peace, and sometimes joy You 

were frightened when you came up ? '' 

" Yes/' 

" My own affairs are alone what make me 
so wretched. I told you about a certain mis- 
fortune that had befallen me/' 

" Yes. I am so grieved about it? " 

" So now you can be at ease. I assure you 
it was only about myself that I was so horribly 
worried this morning. I am afraid I am 

losing the mastery over myself altogether 

as for my temper ! It's all that illstarred love." 

" You talk of a man's love as if it was an 
awful and terrible thing." 

" So it is sometimes. The first woman I 
loved always made me feel that I was a fool. 
As for my last love, she has sometimes said 
to me very cruel things. She has the power 
so completely to make me take her view of 
what I am, that I often feel as if I must be a 
sneak. No, not exactly that." 

" And yet you actually said to me that she 
was inexpressibly sweet." 
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" I don't think it could have been her doing, 
it must have been my own self-consciousness/' 
he replied. 

"I hate that woman/' I answered, deli- 
berately, and I felt at the moment almost as 
if it lightened, such flashes of anger seemed to 
come darting out of my eyes. " Yes I do,'' 
I repeated, when he looked at me with amaze- 
ment; "I know it's very wrong, but I cannot 
help it, and I cannot feel any special desu'e to 
try." Thereupon, when T found that surprise 
at this unexpected outbreak of mine had so 
far dissipated his tragic feelings as actually to 
make him smile, I was obliged to indulge in 
the luxury of two or three tears, and when 
I had said something apologetic, to which he 
made no answer, I moved forward to look at 
another picture, on which he presently said, — 

" This is -a curious room, is it not ? Mr. 
Mortimer had it done up for me when I was 
of age. Dear old man! it's extraordinary 
how fond he was of me. He wanted to keep 
me with him." 

" I do not see that it was extraordinary; but 
let me look at Valentine's mother again. What 
a dear face it is ! " 

Then as I went nearer, and a sunbeam steal- 
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ing over the picture made it appear to smile 
on me, there was suddenly a strange, almost 
an awful thump at the door. For the moment 
it startled me, and when it was repeated, St. 
George said, " It's only Smokey, he is very 
frequent in his visits just now.'* He went to the 
door, and the great beast came slinking in. 
^' He knocks with his tail," said the master, 
partly addressing his vassal; and he sat down 
in a low chair and let the creature put his paws 
on the arm of it, and look at him. 

" You'd much better keep your distance," 
said Giles, addressing him exactly as if he had 
been a man; " it only makes you more uneasy, 
you know; you shouldn't try 'to investigate 
matters you can't understand." The dog, with 
his head laid along his master's shoulder, 
snuffled and whined a little, and tried/o get St. 
George to rise, and when he would not, coiled 
himself at his feet, and looked up at him. 

" Surely," I exclaimed, " he does not know 
that you are out of spirits! " 

" He feels that I can't sleep at night, and 
that makes him restless and uneasy. But if 
you bark again and howl as you did last night 
you must be sent to the farm. Do you hear 
that, my dog?" 

YOL. IV. M 
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Smokey gave his master two or three little 
submissive yaps. 

** No, he does not know anything," continued 
his master, "but he feels something. The 
greater life somehow aflfects and troubles his 
lesser thought. I always respect his desire to 
investigate, but I am sure he is sagacious 
enough not to be satisfied now. Surely you 
must know of ' the common experience in 
families, that their dogs howl distressfully 
when there is death, or even great danger of 
it, in their houses? " 

" Yes, I have frequently heard of that." 

" Then this dog (and some, indeed many, 
others) goes a step beyond the common cur; 
he howls also when I am miserable. Smokey ! *' 

Smokey sprang up with a sudden bound. 

" There's a cat on the stable roof! He 
thinks it is his duty to bark at all strange cats, 
but he does them no damage. There now, T, 
shall get rid of him for awhile," he went on, 
as the dog rushed out of the room and dashed ' 
downstairs. 

Then while I went back to look at his 
mother's picture, I managed to say, "I cannot 
help telling you that I think you are now far 
more easy and confident than I am about 
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Valentine. For, after all, it certainly is strange 
that he does not either come or write/* 

" T^he reason I feel easier is, that I sent a 
telegram yesterday night to Derby, and the 
night before," he continued, after a pause. 

" Oh ! what were the answers, and what 
induced you not to tell me before?" 

'' The first was, ^ Have we received a true 
account of Valentine's illness ? ' The answer 
was, ' Yes. He is up and much better. ' " 

" Surely that is very reassuring. And the 
second ? " 

" The answer to the second was, ' I am 
coming.' " 

" Yes, of course, dear fellow, he is coming 
— ^but what was the question?" 

" The question will show that I was, as you 
say, surprised — it was, ' Make me understand 
this.' But you had nothing to do with it. 
You never distrusted him for a moment, and 
I did only for a time." 

" Then he wiU come this evening? " 

'' Yes." 

^' How kind you have been ! You have 
taken care that in his case ' the course of true 
love ' shall for once ' run smooth.' " 

"Havel?" 

h2 
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" You know you have ! " 

" But I like to hear you say so! '' 

" I do say so ; and I say there is hardly any 
thing I would not do to set this trouble of yours 
right again." 

He paced up and down once more; then as 
he reached the place where I stood, he said, 
" No one knows of this? '' 

" Of course not! " 

" No one ever shall? " 

*' No ; not even afterwards'^ 

" Well it is a shame to keep you up here, 
when no doubt you have so much to do. Shall 
I take you downstairs ? " 

I felt that I was dismissed, and I said I 
could easily find my way down, he need not 
come with me. Whereupon he opened the 
door, and as I walked away I heard him lock 
it behind me. 

I did not tell the two sisters about these 
telegrams; one had clearly not been confided 
to me because I had not supposed Valentine 
to be worse than Mrs. Nelson had said. The 
other disturbed me, botK question and answer, 
even though Valentine had so distinctly said 
he was coming. 

That was a restless day. I longed for six 
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o'clock with indescribable faintings of heart. 
Liz could settle to nothing. Mrs. Henfrey, 
who was having the whole of the family plate 
duly cleaned for the great occasion, sometimes 
brought in some precious old heirloom as 
shortly to be mine. " All the plate," she ob- 
served, " belongs either to Giles or Valentine, 
and it will soon have to be divided ; but ex- 
cepting a few spoons and forks there will be 
no difficulty about it, even where there is no 
crest, for I knew all our plate long before the 
late Mr. Brandon's was mixed with it by 
Giles's Mother." She went to the window from 
time to time : " It's lucky I ordered the calves' 
feet on Saturday," she observed, " and had the 
turkey boned." 

"Don't tease Dorothea," said Liz kindly; 
" she has a headache." 

'^ I like to hear it," was my reply; it seemed 
so completely to take for granted that the 
wedding breakfast would be eaten on the ap- 
pointed day that it comforted me. 

I was thankful when it was time to dress 
for dinner, and I passed through the dining- 
room on purpose to see whether a chair and 
cover had been placed in token that Valentme 
was expected. 
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I derived comfort fix>m seeing these pre- 
]>arations and fix>m seeing the trap set forth 
again. Then I went up to my room to dress, 
and well knowing that I should be told the 
instant he came in, I sat there in bridal white 
till after I had heard the whistle of the train 
and the returning wheels of the trap. 

No one came to me. I felt sick and trembled 
slightly, but had no inclination to shed 
tears ; at length, thinking I heard whispering 
outside, I opened my door and saw Mrs. Hen- 
frey, Liz, and Mr. Brandon standing near it. 
The latter advanced and gravely offered his 
arm, saying, with quiet steadiness of manner, 
'^ Now, my dear, shall we go down to dinner?" 

Oh, those words, " my dear," what a world 
of meaning there was in them to my trembling 
heart ! They seemed plainly to tell me that 
he acknowledged my claim to be treated as one 
of the family, but I felt that in uttering them 
he thought the chance of my entering it was 
but small. I went down with him in silence, 
and trembling to a degree that made it difficult 
to me to walk. Mrs. Henfrey and Liz were 
perfectly silent during dinner and hardly ate 
anything; Mr. Brandon and I, though we felt 
so much more keenly, contrived to eat and to 
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speak a little for the sake of appearances 
before the servants. We went into the draw- 
ing-room as usual, and there, relieved from 
restraint, Liz cried quietly in a corner^ and 
Mrs. Henfrey sighed incessantly ; I was 
trembling with dread and excitement, but 
could not sit a moment unoccupied, and went 
on with sonae knitting with feverish restless- 
ness till I heard at a distance sounds like faint 
music coming across the snow ; it was very 
sweet — a voice, I thought ; and presently the 
opening of a door made it distinct enough for 
me to recomise it. Mr. Brandon was sino^inor 
to the children. 

I laid down my work and wandered away 
towards the sound, as to something that might 
occupy my mind a little and distract it from 
itself. 

The nursery door was ajar ; I entered, saw 
the dder child just finishing her supper and 
the little one sitting on St. George's knee with 
shoes and socks of, and the moment I entered 
she made a crying face. She had been 
promised that Monsieur Valentine would come 
and see her, and he did not come ; he was very 
naughty. Monsieur Valentine, and she should 
tell him so. 
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Valentine's little dog lay on the rug, and 
now and • then made a yapping noise in his 
sleep; " He's dreaming/' said Frances, and St. 
George said it was time they were dreaming 
too. " But I haven't got anything to dream 
about," said 'Nannette, in a melancholy tone, 
" and my foots are so cold; " she had been 
pressing her pretty little fat feet against the 
nursery guard ; but perhaps he saw that I 
wanted him, for he left the nursery with me 
and I asked him to come to the drawing-room 
and sing and let me play for him. 1 wanted 
something to do. 

The intense anxiety that was now begin- 
ning to overwhelm me was shared, I was cer- 
tain, by him, and by him only; neither of his 
sisters had admitted a single thought other 
than that Valentine was ill. 

I felt that he was very desirous that night 
to comfort and quiet my mind, and as we went 
to the drawing-room again he reminded me of 
the great* depth of the snow, which made traffic 
troublesome and perhaps in some places im- 
possible, and then he made the welcome sug- 
gestion that we might have a telegraphic 
message. I sat down to the piano, but soon 
found that my hands were trembling too much 
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to make playing possible ; then I went to the 
nursery again and saw the children put to bed, 
and watched them in their little beds till they 
fell asleep; after that I sat as patiently as I 
could in the drawing-room till our usual bed- 
time ; and then Mrs. Henfrey and Liz, wearied 
both by their own anxiety and my restless- 
ness, rose to retire, and so did I. 

But I could not sleep of course, and did not 
mean to undress ; I knew that about midnight 
there was a parliamentary train which stopped 
at G., a place about eight miles off, and I re- 
solved to sit up and wait till all hopes of 
Valentine's coming by it were over. 

I think about an hour may have passed, 
when finding that my watch had stopped I 
stole down again to the drawing-room to look 
at the clock there, and to my surprise found 
the lamps alight and St. George with his feet 
on the fender reading. 

At sight of me he betrayed not the least 
surprise, but spoke cheerfully and even 
smiled. 

*' You wished to sit up for the last train no 
doubt; do you know, I feel a strong convic- 
tion that he will come by it. And I have sent 
to G. to meet it.^' 
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*' Oh, thank you/' 

He again spoke of the deep fall of snow, 
then he gave me a book which he said was in- 
teresting, and began to pace slowly up and 
down the room, but observing that I was 
quite unable to read he shortly came up to me, 
took the book out of my hand and leaning one 
elbow on the mantelpiece, began to read aloud 
out of the bulgy Greek Testament that T re- 
membered his possessing on board the " Cur- 
lew." He read in a quiet steady voice, which, 
though very low and soft, was free from any 
expression of emotion ; it quieted my over- 
wrought nerves, with the only, the eternal 
history, and hope, that then I was in a state 
to listen to. 

He closed it at last. " You are very patient,'' 
he said, gently ; " come to the window." 

His senses had been quicker than mine, for 
when he drew aside the curtains I could hear 
the oncoming of the distant train, which had 
already stopped at G. and was rapidly speed- 
ing towards us. 

The moon was nearly at the full, the ground 
was very deep in snow, and the black trees 
looked awful in the stillness; we saw the two 
red glaring eyes of the engine as it sped past 
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and the black carriages behind. Oh, how 
earnestly I prayed then that I might soon 
see the man I was waiting for! but I have 
lived to thank God that all my prayers have 
not been answered. 

Looking out, not speaking a word, good or 
bad, my heart beating and hands trembling, 
I remained a long time, till, conscious of a 
very faint sound some way oflF, I turned, and 
saw Mr. Brandon with his head thrown back 
and his nostrils dilated, standing with one 
hand raised, gazing towards the open drawing- 
room door^nd listening. 

There was a slight stir outside and a faint 
howling from one of the dogs, then a distant 
door was softly opened, and footsteps passed 
along the darkened hall. 

My heart beat wildly ; I hated its audible 
noise, because for all my listening it confused 
the sounds below. There was a foot on the 
stairs, a slow, heavy foot, and something hard, 
seemed now and then to strike against the 
banisters; at last one man only entered the 
room — the groom — and he had a deal box in 
his hands. 

Neither of us spoke. 

" If you please, sir," began the man in a 
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tone of the humblest apology, '' Mr. Mortimer- 
sir-he wasn't there, but I brought this box on 
that they took up into the north by mistake ; 
it came down by the first train this morning." 

My wedding cake come back again ! 

" You can set it down," said Mr. Brandon, 
and when the man had shrunk out of the 
room, I looked at him and he looked at me. 

WTiat deadly fright and dread he saw in my 
face I cannot tell, nor what pity troubled him 
for the forlorn creature standing mute before 
him, but his face changed and paled till even 
his lips were white and his large eyes became 
dilated, and his whole frame shivered as if 
some frost-bitten blas|; was blowing upon him. 

I moved a little nearer and said in a whisper, 
for my voice was gone, " Do you think he is 
dead?" I looked at him eagerly, hungrily 
for an answer, and he turned away his face 
from me, and muttered hoarsely, " No." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" The worst is not 
So long as we can say, This is the wowt." 

King Lear, 

I REMEMBER putting' my hands to my eyes, 
and feeling a longing desire to shed tears; 
but I had no tears to shed, and was very sick 
and cold. 

I went back to the fire, which was burning 
dim, and sat cowering over it as if it could 
supply the warmth that had died out of me. 
Mr. Brandon did not speak, or take any notice 
of me; he was writing a letter in urgent 
haste, and when he had directed it he dashed 
down the pen, came quickly to a sofa near the 
fire, and drew from under it a riding-whip, 
scarf, and overcoat. 

All this was very quickly done, and his 
resolute face, heightened colour, and flashing 
eyes helped me to the meaning of it. He had 
prepared beforehand for a journey in case this 
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train did not bring back Valentine. Now he 
was resolved to fetch him back, whether he 
would or no. 

"You will now go to bed, I hope?" he 
said to me. 

I asked if he was going to Derby. 

'' Yes," he answered, resolutely, " I must : 
there is not a moment to be lost." He held 
out his hand, and went on saying, " And black 
as things look, I hope you will try not to judge 
Valentine till you' hear something from me." 

I summoned what force I had to say, 
" Your going will not be for my good, unless 
you will first hear what I wish to say about it." 

He looked as if impatience almost mastered 
him; but he sat down, and I could see that 
down to his very finger-ends his nerves were 
thrilling with the longing desire to be off. 

" I know you are a just man " 

He looked amazed at this beginning. 

" So I hope you will be just to me." 

" To you?" he repeated, faintly. 

''Yes, to me. I have no* friends, and my 
brother would take no notice, poor fellow; if 
the wedding-day should pass over and my 
name remain as it is ; my father is so far 
away." 
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*' I don't know what this means ; say some- 
thing more." 

" I say, then, that I know you are a loving 
brother; but I believe that, above his chance 
of happiness, you desire that Valentine should 
yield to duty and honour." 

*' Yqu do me no more than justice." 

" You are not going to Derby because you 
think he is dying, for others would have in- 
formed us of that." 

No answer. 

''Nor ill; for then he would have written 
himself." 

Still no answer. 

''But you are going because you believe 
that his heart fails him at the last moment, 

■s 

and he dare not come home because he will 
not marry me. I know what you suffer in 
the prospect, for I am your invited guest, 
come here on purpose, for your sister's con- 
venience, to be married to your brother, you 
yourself giving me away. Do not think that 
I make light of that. If I were a man, I 
should feel it keenly. But, Mr. Brandon (I 
said I knew you were just), I appeal to you 
to be kind, and I trust to your sense of duty 
and your honour not to sacrifice me. Valentine 
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has been cruel already to leave me so long in 
anxiety about him; but that would be nothing 
to your cruelty if you went to him and repre- 
sented all that you have done for him and all 
that he owes to you, and the disgrace that 
would accrue to him, and the pain to your 
pride and your aflfection, if he should act un- 
worthily, and if, between entreaties and com- 
mands, you got him to return with you and 
marry me against his will." 

" If he wants such persuasion,'' muttered 
Giles, between his clenched teeth, " he is a 
villain whom, but for his father's sake, I could 
disown. He must come; he will; he shall!" 

" Not at your bidding." 

'' Yes, at my bidding. He must be in- 
fatuated now ; but once married to you, even 
at my instance, he would bless me ever after." 

'' I say again, do not be cruel to me; do not 
sacrifice me to him. Forget for a little while 
how much you care for Valentine, and consider 
my happiness as if I were as dear to you as 
he is." 

He seemed to feel this appeal in every fibre 
of his frame : he set his lips, and the colour 
forsook his face ; but it retained its resolute 
expression, and he could not look at me, but 
Axedi his eyes on the wall above my head. 
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"Would it be sacrificing you," he said, 
with a faltering in his voice that in a woman 
would have been the prelude to tears — " would 
it be sacrificing you to marry you to the man 
whom you love ? " 

1 could not answer. The man whom you 
love ! Why did I love and care for him ? — only 
as the result of his love for me. But I could 
not look his brother in the face and tell him 
so : it would have been too cruel. After all, 
his absence was unaccounted for : while we 
were discussing his possible falsity, he might 
be dying in some wayside in, or buried deep 
in a snow-drift, his last thoughts having been 
of me. 

Thinking of this-^and it was well I did — a 
sudden passion of tears came to my relief, 
and 1 covered my face with my hands, and 
repented of what I had said, and bemoaned 
my own unkindness from the bottom of my 
heart. I believe I reproached Giles for having 
first suggested to me a doubt as to A^alentine's 
honour. I repudiated any such doubt for my- 
self; said I had altered my mind, and implored 
him if he found Valentine living not tell him 
that I had ever entertained one. 

VOL. rv. N 
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Becoming more calm, and as he left me to 
recover myself mthout a word of comfort from 
him, I looked up ; he was standing still as a 
statue, just as I had seen him before — not 
directing his eyes towards me, but raising 
them above my head. 

Often in after-years, when I sat between 
him and A'alentine, I saw again the expression 
that then met my eyes for the first time. 

It was the reflection of some inward thought 
which he was brooding over: it must have 
been a good thought, for it irradiated his face ; 
it made me feel a sudden trust in him; ttnd as 
one looks at a picture of a saint holding 
heavenly communion, or an angel with a .brow 
of more than mortal tenderness and calm, I 
looked at him, till, conscious of my silence, he 
brought doAvn his eyes to meet mine, and 
instantly the opening in the clouds that had 
shown such a glimpse of brightness was closed, 
and the face resumed its usual expression of 
keen intelligence and penetration. 

The drawing-room clock struck two, and he 
started forward and snatched up his whip ; it 
seemed as if he would leave the room without 
speaking to me, but he did not ; he gave him- 
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self time to tell me shortly and quickly that 
now he must go ; that whatever happened I 
should hear by telegraph everything that he 
could tell me ; and then, as if reluctantly, he 
told me not to be afraid, for he should remem- 
ber my appeal. 

So saying, and requesting that I would now 
go to bed and try to take some rest, he left the 
room and went quickly downstairs. 1 heard 
him unlock and open the back door, and then 
I heard the swing of the stable-door on its 
hinges. I went to my room; from thence I 
could see the carriage-road. I looked out, and 
saw him leading his horse by a short cut 
through the deep snow in the field ; that done, 
he mounted him, and my heart beat a little 
more easily, for now, whatever had happened 
to Valentine, he would soon have help, and I 
should soon have tidings. I lay down, and 
was so weary that I slept, but ^nly to lose 
myself in miserable dreams. The horse was 
stumbling ; he had got into a hole, and Giles 
could not drag him out, the snow was too deep. 
There was no train ; it had whisked by just 
before he reached the station : I heard the 
whistle of it in my dream, and awoke to hear 

n2 
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it in reality. It was eight o'clock, and the 
pretty little maid was standing by my bed 
with a telegraphic letter in her hand. 

With what sensations I opened it I need not 
attempt to describe; it was dated from a 
station a few miles beyond Derby. " One 
quarter past seven a.m. Valentine left this 
place tWo hours ago. You shall hear again." 

That was all ; not a word of comfort — there 
was none evidently to be given. Nothing 
about his health ; and he could not have left 
on his way home, or why was I to hear again ? 

Liz soon came to look at the letter, and took 
it away to Mrs. Henfrey. Neither of them 
attempted to understand it, and I tried very 
hard not to judge poor Valentine before the 
time. 

That was a dreary day; the snow fell in- 
cessantly, and no one came to the house. 
Mrs. Henfrey was very much annoyed about 
some evergreens that she wanted for decorating 
the house ; she was sure they would never 
look well if they were cut with the snow upon 
them. 

I was very restless, but I could retire some- 
times to my room and kneel, and, as well as 
the tumult of my mind would permit, I could 
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pray, I could also weep now and then a little 
that day; but in the evening there came 
another telegraph, which gave me a shock 
that drove away my tears for a long, long 
' time, and greatly increased my suffering — 

" London, six o'clock. Euston Hotel. ' If 
you have received any letter or message, let 
me know. He is in London, but I do not 
know where.'' 

Wretched uncertainty! I could not sleep 
that night ; but I came down the next morning, 
as usual. It still snowed. I could not bear 
to sit still, but wandered from story to story, 
and from room to room. There were no tele- 
graphic messages now, either to frighten or 
to cheer me ; but every now and then there 
were Mrs. Henfrey's curious remarks to listen 
to. She was not afraid for Valentine, it 
seemed; and she chose to consider that it 
must be the snow which kept him away. The 
rails were blocked up certainly, but that did 
not account for the absence of telegraphic 
letters. Neither Liz nor I, however, pre- 
vented her from taking any view she pleased; 
and she proceeded to have the jellies cleared, 
the raised pies made, and the game roasted, 
with a view to the wedding breakfast that 
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nobody but herself expected to see on the 
table. 

Poor Liz cried a good deal that day; I 
never shed a tear. I was very cold, and 
everything seemed to have a dimness spread 
over it; but I remember sometimes deriving 
a slight degree of relief from going into the 
nursery and hearing the artless prattle of the 
children. 

And now Friday came — the eve of my 
wedding day. Liz was unwell from appre- 
hension, and did not appear. I came down 
feeling faint, and so weak that I could not 
descend the stairs without holding by the 
bannisters. Colder and colder I had grown 
as time went on : there was a weary, wearing 
pain at the top of my head, as if the weight 
of the world was pressing on it; but I could 
not be alone; I followed Mrs. Henfrey about, 
and sat in each room that she went into. 

Strange to say, her only comfort, now that 
things began to look so bad, was in per- 
tinaciously continuing her preparations, as if 
they could help to avert the coming blow. 

She had wheelbarrows full of evergreens 
cut and laid in heaps on the dining-room 
floor; she even had some of the principal 
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dishes carried in, that she might decide how 
they were to stand; and at all this I sat and 
looked on. 

I sat on the dining-room sofa, my mind so 
dinmied by long tension that nothing affected 
me which passed around. I had a desperate 
necessity upon me to be occupied; and as my 
arms failed me through fatigue, I propped the 
one which held my needle on the cushion, and 
drew it out with an effort, and a determination 
to continue the effort which I can feel, when 
I think of it, even to this day. 

The cook and another servant, as they 
carried the dishes and changed them at Mrs. 
Henfrey's orders, cast pitying glances at me. 
I saw it; but I could only move a little way 
off that they might observe me less, and I 
went and sat in an arm-chair which was op- 
posite to the door that led into the hall. 
Through the hall windows I could now see 
the clear expanse of snow that lay over every- 
thing. My powers of working had given 
way; I laid my work on my lap, and, resting 
my arms on the arms of the chair, looked out 
with listless apathy. 

All my impressions were faint now, my 
ideas dim, my thoughts confused; I was not 
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roused when I heard a servant utter the word 
" wheels/' and instead of lookmg out, I looked 
at her. 

An instant after and there was a confused 
noise of footsteps, then some one shaking 
and violently knocking at the side door of 
the room. 

''Good lack!" cried the cook, running to 
open it. ''I locked it because of the jelly 
glasses being on the floor." 

Mrs. Henfrey turned, half bewildered by 
the noise, and the door being now opened, 
Mr. Brandon burst in, stumbling in his vehe- 
ment haste among the glasses, and then 
trampling and plunging through a mass of 
evergreens. 

Brought thus for a moment to a stand, I 
could see the vehement flashing of his eyes, 
and hear his hurried breathing as Mrs. Hen- 
frey and Liz, who now rushed in, seized him 
by either arm, crying, " How's Valentine, 
Giles? Oh, Giles, where's Valentine? " 

He muttered some answer that was in- 
audible to me, and still trampling through 
the holly, his eyes fell on the table; he saw 
instantly the meaning of these preparations, 
and while both his sisters fell back, he stood 
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a moment aghast and shocked, and then in 
a low thrilling tone of appeal, he said, Oh, 
my God ! " 

It was more like a prayer than an exclama- 
tion. '^ Take that away,'' he cried to the 
cook—" take it out;" and with an awe-struck 
face she snatched off the epergne, and the 
old footman, in tears, followed with my cake. 
Liz, with her usual terror at being present 
when anything was the matter, filled her 
arms with holly and rushed out of the room, 
crying out, " Oh, he is dead, he is dead ! " 
and then, before anyone could get after her 
to prevent it, she fell down heavily on the 
floor, and as I sat quiet in my place, I heard 
Giles and Mrs. Henfrey lift her up. I hoped 
she was not hurt; but in a minute or two 
I noticed that Giles had come back and shut 
the door, that he was coming towards me, 
and then that he was standing before me, but 
I sat as still as if the scene which had passed 
before my eyes was no concern of mine. I 
could not feel, I could not stir; I only per- 
ceived that he was holding a letter for me to 
take, and that when I did not put out my 
hand for it, he laid it on my .knee. 

I saw the handwriting that it was Yalen- 
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tine's, and said with quiet apathy, '* He is not 
dead? " Then I lifted up my eyes, and saw, 
but did not hear him answer, " No." 

Still my senses were so dimmed by long 
suspense and alarm, that I sat without moving 
from my apathetic attitude, till he took up the 
letter, and, breaking open the envelope, again 
offered it for my perusal. 

But no; Valentine was not come. I had 
sense enough to perceive that, and also that he 
was not ill, for he had written and, strange as 
it may seem, I had no desire to read that 
letter; few women can have received one in 
all respects its parallel, and to none could it 
have been offered with a greater agony of shame 
and pity than he showed who offered it to me. 

" Do you know me ? do you know who I 
am?" I remember hearing him say. I managed 
to answer, " Yes," and he gently touched my 
forehe'kd with his hand and sighed. " I have 
brought you a letter," he repeated, " don't you 
mean to read it ? " ' 

Though I was so dull, and so unable to feel 
keenly, I was aware that he was speaking to 
me, as if he was desirous to rouse rather than 
soothe me; and I wished to rouse myself, 
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but my arms lay like lead upon the arms of 
the chair, and my thoughts wandered. 

" You may read it to me," I said. 

He looked fixedly at me as if he did not 
hear, and I repeated what I had said. 

I did not know what a cruel task I was im- 
posing till, after glancing at the now open letter, 
he trembled and dropped it from his hand 
with a gesture of almost loathing. I felt a 
feeble kind of surprise then, and wten he 
turned away I saw the first few words as it 
fluttered to his feet, ''my dear generous D." 

But he did not leave me long waiting for 
the remainder; he turned back with a resolute 
sort of courage, and forced himself to read it 
to me from beginning to end. It was a 
strange weak confession, half apology, half 
self-justification ; the drift of it was that I 
had been right from the first, for now he 
knew what love was, and he had never loved 
me. He had not meant to be cruel and in- 
considerate: he had but lately discovered 
that his affections^ had been stolen from him 
by one who was the loveliest of her sex. He 
should always be very fond of me as the dear- 
est of sisters ; ' but, oh ! he could not come 
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back to me, it would be too terrible. Would 
I be generous, would I, could I, forgive him, 
him, and be good to him, and set him free. 

Poor Valentine ! 

Some strange changes passed over St. 
George's face as he read, and added meaning 
to the flush of shame that dyed his features, 
and to the dilated nostril and heaving chest. 
There was a resolute effort to keep his voice 
steady while he read, and Valentine's weak 
words were flung to me in broken but stormy 
tones of grijef and passion and pity that his 
feebler nature never could have reached ; but 
fainter and less firm they sounded with every 
fresh sentence, till the last unworthy entreaties 
died away in a muttered sigh, and the task 
once performed there was no more striving for 
self-mastery : subdued for once and stung to 
the quick, wounded both in his pride and his 
affection, he dropped the letter again on my 
knee, and I saw him with an astonishment 
that almost roused me from my apathy retreat 
to the sofa, lay his face among the cushions, 
and yield himself to an agony of tears. 

He wept with such passion, with such a 
choking misery of sobs, that the deadly calm 
which was freezing me to death gave way a 
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little : I perceived that some of this grief was 
for me, and there was some slight comfort and 
healing in the thought. There was at least 
one human being in the wide world who could 
be touched for my trouble. But I could not 
weep yet ; I could not cry for my lost lover ; 
lost to the past now as well as to the future : 
no, and I could not cry for my lost home and 
changed prospects ; I could only look on at 
this man who for the moment had forgotten 
himself to do it for me, and feel a yearning 
desire to change places with him and lay down 
my head as he had done. 

And yet, strange to say, I had a great dread 
at heart lest some one who mio;ht be listening 
outside should hear this. I forgot that it- 
must all be made public the next day ; and 
with an effort I rose from my chair, fetched a 
glass of water from the sideboard and brought 
it to him, whispering " Hush^ hush ! '' He 
had already sat up ; but a passion of tears is 
such an unusual experience to some men that 
they don't know what to do with it, and when 
I spoke it overcame him again, and, clenching 
liis hands in the cushions, he sunk his face 
into them and cried out, bemoaning himself 
like a woman. "What had he ever done 
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that such a message should be sent by him. 
He knew it would break my heart ; he could 
not and he would not bear it." 

" Hush ! " I said to him again, " you must 
be quiet ; and we want time to think what 
can be done." 

Thereupon he took the water with a sigh of 
utter exhaustion, and drank it and gave me 
back the glass : as he did so he looked ii;i my 
face with a world of pity and rutb; but my 
dimmed eyes had lost the art of weeping, — 
neither his compassion nor his example could 
bring it back. 

He rose presently, and wheeled an easy 
chair nearer to the fire, and clearing away the 
evergreens with his feet, put me in it, prop- 
ping me with cushions alid commisserating me. 
I could not have endured this from anyone 
else; but he was a fellow-sufiferer ; moreover 
he had been right^ from the first, and I did 
feel even at that moment that if I had only let 
him go to Derby when he wished Valentine 
would certainly have returned with him. 

Indeed, I said so to him; and I remember 
telling him not to be surprised at my be- 
haviour, for I knew it was strange that I 
could feel no natural emotion, that I could 
neither tremble nor sigh. 
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There was something piteous, no doubt, and 
hopeless in that hour; it was the first real 
turning aside from the important point to which 
my life had been tending; it was the flinging 
away of allegiance to a trusted friend. 

" Have you no question at all to ask me ? " 
said St. George with a bitter sigh. 

I looked in his face, and the gloom of his 
brow almost frightened me. It brought to 
my mind a sudden alarm as to what might 
' have passed between him and Valentine, and 
my locked lips opened to question him. 
'' Where had he been? " 

" All over London, miserable from dread of 
what in his desperation Valentine might have 
done. All the mischief was done at Derby. 
Oh, you have much to forgive — ^not only to 
him." 

"And where did you find him at last?'' 

" They found out at Derby, and telegraphed 
to me: he was at an hotel." 

" You were not angry with him, poor fel- 
low f" 

*' Oh, child; do not look at me so — yes, I 
was angry.'' 

" You did not strike him?" 

'' No." 

"What did he say?" 
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" Nothing." 

** What did you say ? " 

" I don't know — I don't exactly know; but 
he answered that, if I required it, he would 
make the sacrifice." 

" He was always of a yielding nature." 

" Don't — don't speak so tamely — don't ex- 
cuse him; it pierces my heart to hear you." 

" I must excuse him : he would have done 
worse to come. I do excuse him for not com- 
ing, and I thank you for not bringing him." 

" I could have brought him, but you had 
tied my hands. I could have made him do 
his duty, and he would have blessed me for it 
afterwards." 

" You have done your duty by me instead, 
and did not sacrifice me." 

He dropped his face into his hand and 
sighed, repeating what he had said before. 
*^ Would it, then, have been sacrificing you to 
marry you to the man whom you love?" 

** Yes ; for the root and ground of my affec- ' 
tion for him was the belief, which was tardy 
in coming to me, that he loved me, and that by 
devoting myself to him I could make him 
happy. He tried long to persuade me of his 
afiection : I thought his pertinacity was a proof 
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of it, and so, because I thought he loved me, I 
learned to devote myself to him. I meant to 
spend my life in helping him, to reserve my 
best affection for him, and all my allegiance. 
If he really did care for me, he deserved it; 
for who else did — even of those on whom I 
had some claim? I would not be perverse, 
then, and ungrateful: if he did love me, I 
would love him in return.'' 

As I spoke slowly, and with long pauses, 
and weariness and difficulty, he lifted his face 
from his hands, and half turned towards me, 
but seemed to be arrested by amazement, and, 
raising his eyes above my head as he had done 
once before, he lost himself in such a fit of 
thinking, that he appeared to be almost forget- 
ting to breathe. 

Perhaps he did not believe me, perhaps he 
felt the ground giving way under his feet, one 
chief cause for anger against Valentine fading 
away, one chief cause for pitying me cleared 
from his mind, and, like a person keenly 
searching in the depths of his own memory for 
something that he desires to bring up to the 
light, and that perplexes and torments him 
with doubts when he has found it, he sat 
motionless as a stone, knitting his brow; and 
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I, weak and weary, looked calmly on not able to 
feel much, but deriving a sort of feeble content- 
ment from contemplating a person who could. 

At last, with a mighty sigh, he brought down 
his eyes to meet mine, and looked at me as if 
he would have penetrated to my very soul. 

" Is it so hard to believe me ? " I asked. 

" I find it hard," he answered gravely, " to 
reconcile what you say with — ^with some things 
that have taken place." 

"What things?" 

"What did I warn you of in the wood? 
What significance could there be in my words 
to bring such cruel pain to you, if you did not 
love Valentine then? You wished to extort 
a promise fi'om me that I would never allude 
to it again. *.You cannot think I have forgotten 
that, and how you hung your head and drooped 
when I was hard enough to tell you that your 
boy-lover had a careless heart and a. faint 
memory. Love him ! why he had confided to 
me that very morning that he believed you 
loved him; you declined to engage yourself to 
him, but he was sure you loved him ; and 
when I turned upon him and said, ^ What 
then ? ' what response did I get ? Boy that he 
was, he faltered and blushed, and owned that 
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he liked you uncommonly — ^was so proud, so 
pleased with you and your love. You have 
never been able to feel friendly towards me 
since that dark day." 

" And now," he went on after another pause, 
''when something worse than I ever dreaded 
has come to pass, something more than careless 
and cold has been done, you can sit here wjiite 
and wan like the shadow only of that pas- 
sionate creature who resented with such heart- 
.sick tears the first hint of this wrong, and, 
unless I am mistaken — which • I think I must 
be — ^it seems you are actually telling me — ^you 
intend me to understand — that you did not 
cherish him then in your heart (handsome, 
joyous, engaging young fellow that he was), 
but that your love for him rose afterwards, 
and was due to his long persuasions." 

Sometimes when a communication of grave 
import has been made, the mind is so full that 
nothing fresh can startle it. 

So it was with me then. I perceived my 
long-cherished mistake, and St. George had 
warned me about Valentine after all. What 
did it signify now ? I thought it over. He 
was such a mere boy at that time, I said to 
myself; how could St. George take such a 
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tliiiig into his head? — he was a mere boy. 
Then I recurred to my first thought on the 
subject: What did it signify now? 

Some slight movement that he made re- 
called me to myself, and looking up, I saw 
that he was expecting an answer from me, and 
looking at me with keen attention. 

" He was a mere boy," I said at last; and I 
considered again. " And so he thought I loved 
him. Strange ! " 

" Strange," repeated St. George ; " why his 
father thought so — ^his sister thought so ; and 
as to his persuasions " 

" Yes," I said, wearily, "he was very open 
— surely you knew of them." 

" Knew of them," he repeated, bitterly. 
" Oh yes, I knew of them ; but I believed that 
your long hesitation was owing to my having 
reminded you of his extreme youth and vola- 
tile character. I thought afterwards, poor 
fellow, that I had done him a great wrong, 
and you too. I thought I had spoilt your best 
chance of happiness, and his best chance of a 
happy and noble and virtuous youth." 

" Did you? " I answered, for I was sorry to 
hear him speak with such anguish. " Well, 
never mind now, it made no difference.'' 
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^* I set myself to atone for it," he went on. 
" I never rested till I had made an early mar- 
riage possible for him. At least, you loved 
him afterward?'' 

He turned upon me almost vehemently 
to ask this question, and I answered, after 
thinking again,— 

'^I cared for him very much; he was so 
kind, and I wanted someone to whom I could 
devote myself. I loved him almost better even 
than Tom at last." 

" Is that all?'' he exclaimed, springing up; 
'' almost better than Tom? Oh, then, the 
mischief is not quite irreparable, the wrong is 
not so intolerable as I thought." 

I cannot describe what I felt when he said 
that : his shame for his brother and his intense 
sjrmpathy with me had been more necessary 
in this great trouble than I was aware. Now 
this sustaining sympathy was withdraw- 
ing, and all the courage I had left went after 
it. 

Happily for me, the pang of that moment 
brought back to me the power to weep, and I 
could lay down my head at last and cry for 
aU I had lost — ^for my home under the New 
Zealand lulls, and my cabin in the Curleio. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" I wad gie a' my gowd, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a' my fee, 
For ae blast o' the westlin' wind 
To blaw the reek frae thee." 

It takes a great deal to make some people ill 
— I suppose so, at least, for the next morning, 
after lying awake nearly all night, I saw the 
daylight come in, and I was not ill. 

I had wished to be left alone, and had asked 
to have my window-curtains undrawn that I 
might look out as I lay in bed ; for, as is so 
often the case in illness or trouble, I did not 
like to look at things near at hand. 

I did not think very intently about my 
changed prospects ; all sorts of irrelevant 
matters pushed themselves into the fore- 
ground ; and my only intervals of calm were 
when I could watch the slow movements of 
the clouds over the sky and the quiet south- 
iqg of the stars. I heard steps about the 
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house all night — openings of outer doors, 
wheels, and movements of furniture ; the 
place only became quiet about dawn ; but 
this made no difference to me. I did not 
want to sleep, and yet I felt the profound 
quiet, during which light came on, resting 
and sustaining me. 

At last there were noises again — ^the usual 
sounds of unclosing shutters and knocking at 
doors ; then I began to notice how unchanged 
everything else was in spite of the change in 
me. What a common-place experience ! — 
aud yet we are all surprised by it in our 
turn, and with it comes the first power to 
understand how (greatly as some of us may 
be loved) we shall make no abiding change 
even in any one human face by our going 
away. 

The snow lay on the frozen trees, ghttering 
and pure in the morning sunshine, and my 
pulse was beating as usual, and there was the 
little church tower. iThis was the wedding- 
day, and the bridegroom's letter was under 
the pillow. 

" I am glad he is not dead,'' I whispered to 
myself ; and all my sensations were dull, and 
the words in which my thoughts shaped them- 
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selves were few and moderate. We can spend 
a great deal of vivid emotion on unimportant 
matters when the senses are keen and fresh, 
but let them be exhausted with watching, or 
waiting, or fear, and how patient and tame we 
are about the most remarkable and heart- 
sickening things. 

Mrs. Henfrey's little maid came and helped 
me to dress ; she trembled more than I did, 
and could not speak to me at all. Then Mrs. 
Henfrey came herself, and brought me down 
to breakfast. I saw that everything had been 
restored to its usual state. The evergreens 
and the plants were gone; the tables were set 
as they generally stood. I was so quiet that 
no one could offer any sympathy; I think they 
were thankful to find that I could behave 
almost as usual, and I dare say they little sup- 
posed that my common-place cogitations were 
as much occupied with wonder as to what 
Mrs. Henfrey would do with the great wed- 
ding-breakfast for eighty guests, as with the 
letter that I had to send to Valentine, and 
what I should say in it. 

Some of the wedding guests were then in 
the house, though I did not know it till I heard 
the sound of wheels, and was told, in answer 
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to a question, that the Augustus Mortimers 
and the John Mortimers were about to drive 
home ; but the confusion of the previous 
evening I never heard much about till long 
afterwards ; nor of the rage of " Uncle Au- 
gustus/' the head of the family ; and how John 
Mortimer and Mr. Brandon sent in all direc- 
tions to stop the wedding guests ; how angry 
they got with the wedding presents, which kept 
coming in by the dozen ; how Dick a Court 
(the clergyman who was to perform the cere- 
mony) had to be sent to ; and the best man, 
who was no other than Valentine's old rival, 
Prentice, had to be met at the station and 
desired to keep his distance. 

All these things I knew nothing about. 
They had done everything they could to pre- 
vent mortification to me, — more indeed than 
was necessary, for as the great fact had to 
be borne, the little incidents grouped about 
it got swallowed up in its more important 
shadow. 

One strange thing, however, happened in 
spite of all their care : the old footman came to 
my side at breakfast-time with a waiter in his 
hand ; but just as he said, *' With Miss Braith- 
waite's love, ma'am," and before I had turned, 
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St. George snatched whatever was on the tray, 
and flung it under the table. 

The man retired under a battery of looks 
from the family ; but the present still came to 
me, falling at my feet. I felt that it was 
something delicate and soft, and touched it 
several times with my foot as it lay there. At 
last I was impelled to stoop and draw it out. 
It was a bride's bouquet, made of white 
camelias, and tied with satin ribbon. 

Miss Braithwaite, in the deep snow, could 
not know anything of my misfortune ; indeed, 
no one did who had not been told the previous 
night. There was fish of some kind on the 
table, I think, for finger-glasses stood about. 
I began to untie the flowers and put them'into 
my glass; and as I did it slowly and wearily, 
I observed Mrs. Henfrey's astonishment, and 
said to her, " I do not see why these must 
fade and die, because I am not to be happy; ?' 
whereupon both she and Liz gave way to tears 
and sobs, and I looked at them and longed in 
vain to follow their example. 

I recollect little of that morning. About 
eleven o'clock the old craving for work came 
upon me, and I sat between Liz and Mrs. 
Henfrey, silent and quite unable to shed a 
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tear. Giles then came in and asked if I 
thought there was anything that would do me 
good, and I said yes, I wished to go out and 
walk in the shrubbery. He went away to 
have a path swept, and when it was ready he 
took me out. There was a cold north walk 
behind the trees, which was bare of snow, and 
there I began mechanically to walk up and 
down. The inability to shed tears was teUing 
on me. I felt a burning pain in my brow; 
but I longed for exertion and bodily fatigue, 
and could not talk, or bear him to talk to me. 

When he found that, he let me walk alone, 
standing near and sometimes watching me. 
The driving wind was bitterly cold, and the 
chill earth made my feet numb ; but the me- 
chanical exertion of walking seemed to be a 
relief to me, and I paced up and down in spite 
of his expostulations. 

Close to this walk, but facing south, was 
a little cottage consisting only of one room. 
Sometimes we had used it for our photographs; 
but it was fitted up for a study, and Giles 
often wrote in it. I now, as I walked, saw 
him drag wood into it, and then fetch some 
cushions from the house. I thought it was 
that he might sit there till I was ready to go 
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in, but instead of that lie lingered near, and I 
continued to walk till I was chilled to my 
very bones. 

At last he confronted m'e in the path, say- 
ing, " You must not stop here any longer." 

I was too weak to contend, and he took me 
by the hand and led me till we had emerged 
from the dull, dark shrubbery, and were facing 
the little cottage. He brought me in, and I 
saw a great fire of wood on the andirons ; a 
basket-work couch stood close to it, which was 
filled with the cushions that he had brought 
fi:om the house. 

The sun was streaming throuo^h the stained 
glass windows, and all the place was cheer- 
ful, and light, and warm. But I heard the 
wind moaning outside, and longed to be out 
in it, walking in the dark shrubbery; for 
sitting thus deprived of movement, and yet 
not able to shed tears, I began to feel as if all 
power of endurance was over. And yet this 
misery did not rouse me to any energy; it 
was very feebly that I complained to him while 
my limbs trembled, and my head swam — 

" Oh, it is much worse forme indoors; why 
did you bring me here ? '' 

" I brought you that you might speak. You 
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are breaking your heart in this silence. Com- 
plain to me, and say what you please that is 
bitter, either of Valentine or of me." 

" You are good to me now : I have no 
complaint against you.'' 

*' Oh yes, you have." 

" I did not know it. I don't care about it." 

*'And against him?" 

" If I must talk of him, I will justify him." 

" Oh, have pity on me ! It is as I thought. 
You could not excuse, if you did not love 
him. Oh the disgrace, the misery of it ! " 

He spoke huskily, but struggled with him- 
self; and presently returned to the charge, 
saying, "Don't turn away your face; give 
this trouble words." 

" I can't. You don't understand." 

" Don't I? " he answered, and sighed ; " tell 
me, then, and make me understand." 

His sympathy was so keen that, for the 
moment, it drew me out of myseK: I ex- 
perienced a sharp pang of pity for him, for I 
saw he was suffering from the sense of dis- 
grace that Valentine had brought on him. So 
I tried to tell him that I had not been utterly 
unprepared for this ; and with that a burst of 
tears came to my relief, and I felt that the 
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comforting warmtli and sunshine were thaw- 
ing my numb limbs, and that my heart, for all 
its aching, was less oppressed. 

" There," he said, putting some cushions 
about me that I might rest on them, " let us 
reckon over the things that are lost, and con- 
sider whether any of them can possibly be 
supplied. If Valentine had been your true 
and faithful lover, and had been taken from 
you by death yesterday, would that have been 
a greater misfortune than it is to find him 
weak and dishonourable? '' 

" It would have been a deeper sorrow ; but 
then I should have felt that he had once been 
mine: now he has taken himself away even 
from the past ; he has robbed me not only of 
his affection, but of my own faith, my own 
idea. Oh, he is gone ! and it breaks my heart 
to think of what he must have suffered before 
he could have behaved in this way. You 
ought to have brought him home.'' 

" Brought him home — ^brought him here? " 
exclaimed St. George as if in amazement. 

'' For then at least we should have known 
what he was about. I am tormented by the 
thought of his suspense. What is he doing, 
do you think?" 
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"I don't know," lie answered, bitterly; 
" perhaps longing for the letter that he ex- 
pects from you — the letter which, it seems, 
since ' love covers a multitude of sins,' will, 
without any reproves or resentment, give 
him all he wants — his release." 

I wrung my hands and wept while he spoke, 
and then covered my face with them. The 
forlomness of my position seemed to press 
upon me at that moment unbearably : my maid 
was sent away, my uncle was at sea; where 
should I go? what should I do? I had no 
relations, no 'friends, no home. 

" Don't, oh don't, I cannot bear it," I said, 
when he added more about Valentine : " he 
shall have the letter at once, and it shall be 
what he wishes. It will make me ten times 
more unhappy to think that he is miserable 
too. Don't talk to me any more." 

He went to the window when I said this ; 
and I shivered in spite of the glowing wood 
fire, and longed to get away from him and 
from everyone, and after this short rest to go 
out and pace again along the frozen paths. I 
had risen, and drawing my cloak about me had 
reached the door, when, rousing himself from 
his reverie, he laid his hand on the latch, and 
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said with a kind of reproacliful pleading, 
" Dorothea ! " 

** I want to go out and walk/' I entreated 
piteously. 

" You are trembling; you are faint. I will 
take you back to the house, if you please ; but 
you must not walk in that bitter wind again 
— ^I dare not allow it." 

So restrained, I lost all self-command, and 
threw myself on the couch sobbing. He would 
not let me gp and walk, that was clear, though 
I begged and entreated like a child. 

He held my hand, and reasoned with me 
almost with a woman's patience. " Oh! " I 
exclaimed when I had tried to rise and found 
I could not, " if you will not let me walk, 
pray for me." 

During the last sleep I had fallen into, I had 
dreamed of the raft ; we stood upon it in the 
night, he and I, and I knew of Valentine's 
desertion, and begged him then to pray to 
God for me. My dream went on to show 
that he asked what he should pray for, and I 
had replied, " that God would make me con- 
tended, and make Valentine happier without 
me than we had hoped to be together." 

It was with this recollection in my mind that 
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I repeated the request of my dream, and it was 
certainly the last thing that could enter my 
head to suppose that he would refuse it. 

"To pray for you/' he repeated; "what, 
aloud? Oh, I cannot do that. Hasn't there 
been enough of this? " Then when I looked 
up at him with feeble wonder, he begged me 
to forgive him, and repeated in a choking voice 
that this was a thing he could not do. 

" I did not want you to pray that the mar- 
riage might come on again," I replied; and 
when he made no answer, I went on, " and if 
I had, I always thought you wished it to be, 
though none of the others did." 

" None of the others did f " he repeated, as 
if shocked. 

" No," I said, " none of them. I told Mrs. 
Henfrey so last night. Nothing matters very 
much now, and I have had time enough since 
I came here to be sure that, if they had wished 
it, they would have said so, and the absent 
ones would have sent kind messages. Emily 
and Louisa have never so much as sent their 
love to me. Not one of them has been kind. 
So perhaps, on the whole, this is just as well." 

"If you say that /have not been kind — " 
he began, and stopped short. 
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"No — I do not say so; besides you told 
me that I had something to forgive you for." 

"Yes." 

" I cannot listen to what it was; I do not 
care. But it remmded me of what I felt, 
believed, and said about you. I remembered 
it in the riight. If you only knew it all, how 
displeased you would be ! — and I suppose — " 

'' Yes — try to tell me about this." 

"I meant to do; but everjrthing is such a 
long way off. I suppose we can never be 
friends unless I tell you about this. I wish I 
could ; it was so unjust, and besides it was 
absurd." 

My thoughts were getting dim by this 
time, and I heard and saw everything as if it 
was taking place in some other world. " It 
was a pity," I remember saying when I saw 
him come up to me, " and it seems that it was 
all my own mistake." 

Should he forgive me ? he inquired. 

*' Oh yes," I answered ; " and let us be 
friends." 

But if a man forgives on his knees, with a 
face of passionate entreaty, it is likely to con- 
fuse the person forgiven, especially if there is 
alarm in his face. 
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I looked down at him, and said, " I am not 
ill. Why are you afraid ? " Agitation made 
his voice falter, and I did not hear his answer; 
but I went on; " You don't understand ; it is 
you that are to forgive — yow." 

It seemed to me that, far away, some one 
said, yes, he knew that — would I let him kiss 
my hand, then ? 

I believe I said, *' There is no need; and, 
besides, I have got my glove on." I remem- 
ber that I lifted up my hand then, and con- 
sidered that I could not have taken off that 
glove, however much I might have tried. 
Then I observed that he had risen, that he 
was standing before the fire, and that he told 
me I had not really forgiven him. But I was 
too utterly weary to contradict him ; indeed, 
I had begun to feel that I did not much care 
whether we were friends or not. Then, after 
a time, I noticed that he put some of the 
cushions against the high end of the basket- 
work couch ; I leaned my cheek against them, 
and he untied the ribbons of my cloak and hat. 

Oh ! I thought, how delightful it would be 
if I could sleep; and then there came a mo- 
ment of conscious delightM rest, and then I 
fell into a dose, and next into a dream. 

p2 
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It was the only dream I ever had that reali- 
ties often brought to my mind in after-years ; 
not that any of its details were repeated cor- 
rectly, but things often occur which remind 
me of it, and I have believed in pre-visions 
ever since. 

I was walking in a wood, by the margin of 
a stream hardly three feet wide. A little 
child was holding me by the hand, and in its 
other hand and under the arm was tucked a 
straggling posy of long daisy asters and tall 
willow herbs ; and it was singing all the while, 
for its own delight, in the sweetest small voice 
ever heard. 

I saw some one standing on a rise, budding 
a tree. I perceived directly who it was, and 
said, with all the composure and indifference 
of sleep, " Dear me, that is Valentine, and no 
doubt I have married him after all.'' Then I 
looked about for ferns, for I understood that 
this was a New Zealand wood, but I only 
noticed clumps of primroses, the skeletons of 
poplar leaves, and there was watercress in the 
stream. 

I observed a familiar look, and said, " I did 
not think the two ends of the world were so 
much alike;" and I suddenly became aware 
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that a little blue smoke, which was lifting 
through the branches of a cedar tree on the 
, opposite side of the stream, came from the 
chimneys of Mr. Mortimer's house; and, with- 
out surprise, I saw St. George coming down 
to meet me. We approached a flat plank 
which served as a bridge. He set his foot 
upon it to ascertain whether it was safe, held 
out his hand to my little charge, and between 
us we guided her- over. 

Then I thought he snatched her up in his 
arms and kissed the small singing mouth with 
a rapture of passionate love. " Oh ! '' I said 
to him with a . sudden unsatisfied longing in 
my heart, " I love that little creature too.'' 
But, as he held her face to meet mine, I felt 
as one sometimes does in a dream, that I was 
too late ; my arms would not take her, my lips 
could not reach her, and, in another instant, I 
knew this was only a sleep, and that all of it 
was melting away. 

F got myself awake with a strange yearn- 
ing at heart. I remembered that I did not 
have that baby's kiss, and sighed for it before 
I remembered my own troubles; but there was 
whispering in the room. How seldom one 
hears people whisper : it is the strangest, the 
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most exciting, and the most suggestive sound 
in the world. 

I opened my eyes, saw Mr. Brandon sitting 
on the floor mending the fire with fresh wood, 
and leaning over him, with her hand on his 
shoulder, was a lady. I saw some furs lying 
on the floor, I heard the crackling of the 
wood ; but as he sat with his back to me, look- 
ing up at her while she listened intently, not 
a word of the whisper that floated fi-om one of 
them to the other was audible to me, till, as he 
still spoke, this lady bent on one knee, and, 
putting her other arm about him, drew his 
head on her shoulder and held it there with 
her hand. Then she answered, and I heard 
her words, " As if I did not love you, except 
for that little squalling treasure of mine, more 
than all the rest of the world put together.'' 
And she began to excuse herself lovingly for 
not having been able to come to him before. 

After this they whispered again, and I saw 
him take out Valentine's letter; then I gather- 
ed strength to rouse myself a little more, and 
as I lifted up my head, the basket-work couch 
creaked, on which the stranger rose, and very 
gently came forward, as if she did not wish 
me to be startled. No doubt I had heard of 
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her, she said ; she was Emily, — St. George's 
sister, Emily, — and she was come to see what 
she could do to help. 

She had St. George's dark cloudy hair, and 
a mouth like his, which,. when she smiled, only 
showed the tips of the white even teeth ; and 
when I held out my hands to her, she leaned 
over me with much the same movement she 
had used to her brother. " Don't go," I en- 
treated. No; she would stay as long as I 
liked ; and she took me into her arms, and into 
her possession, in a way that, in spite of her 
youth, was quite motherly. 

I soon managed to say something to her 
about the letter, and proposed that St. George 
should go in and write one to Valentine, leav- 
ing her there with me. I could not bear the 
thought of her going ; and when St. George 
went away, I occupied myself with li&tening 
to her voice, and looking -at her hand, till 
falling asleep again, I heard still the gentle 
plashing of drops from the thatch, and the 
crackling breakage of, small icicles from the 
trees ; for there was a thaw in that sheltered 
place, though on the other side where the 
north wind was raging, and the snow had 
been drifted away, and swept away, the very 
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snowdrops seemed to tremble, and hang lower 
for the cold. 

Shortly Liz came, and St. George with her: 
they brought a letter and some wine and 
jelly, which they gave me. I did not like the 
letter at all; it was neither kind enough, nor 
decided enough; whereupon Emily produced 
a pencil, and said she would add anything I 
pleased at my dictation, if I was quite sure 
I knew my own mind. 

" Yes,'' I answered, '' I do. I wish entirely 
and for ever to release him from his engage- 
ment to me; and I send my love to him and 
forgive him, tor he has behaved better under the 
circumstances than I could have expected." 

As they all looked amazed at this, and 
asked whether it was really to be sent, I had . 
to explain that I knew he was weak : it would 
have been more like him to have yielded to 
circumstances; then, when it was too late, let 
me find out- his deep attachment to another 
woman. I should have been miserable then 
about him, and he would have spoilt both our 
lives : now he could but have spoilt one. 

"Wait a minute," said Emily, "if that 
message is sent, the Oubit must do something 
in return." 
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" What need he do ? I inquired, hurt at her 
calling him the Oubit and speaking so in- 
differently. 

" He must answer that he also entirely and 
for ever releases you from your engagement 
to him/' 

'' He will be glad enough to do that/' said 
Liz, contemptuously. 

•' Unless there comes any hitch about this 
new affair/' continued Emily, appealing to 
consider. 

I felt at that moment that the Oubit did 
not deserve either the bitter contempt of Liz 
or the disparaging suspicions of Emily, and 
I could not help saying — 

" But he has met with a woman whom he 
loves now, — ^whom he truly and deeply loves." 

" No matter," said Emily, " this thii^ig he 
must and shall do;" and she actually added 
the condition she had mentioned; after which 
the little pony chaise was brought over the 
la^vTi to our retreat, and Emily drove me to 
the house in it, and shortly I felt so unwell 
that I went to bed and they sent for 'their 
medical man. 

Mrs. Henfrey told him I had got the in- 
fluenza, and he said my nerves had sustained 
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a shock. I did not much care for anji:hiiig 
8o long as I might lie still and have Emily. 
No tragical impressions could keep their dark 
hues long in the light of Emily's presence; 
and though she would call Valentine "the 
Oubit," and sometimes "that boy/' I felt 
that so long as I might hear her voice now 
and then in my chamber, and feel her com- 
forting arms, she might take whatever views 
she pleased of life, of Valentine, and of me. 
She came and sat by me in the night, and 
talked to me while the rest of that weary 
household slept. 

I said to her, " You like me well enough 
now that we have met, and yet I, knowing 
you were coming home from India, almost 
hoped you would not be in time for our 
wedding; for you had never taken any notice 
of me." 

" I did not care to be in time," she answered; 
"and I do not like weddings." 

I was not going to betray to her that I had 
heard her tell her step-brother how much she 
loved him ; nor how, while she said it, I had 
noticed the wedding ring upon her hand; but 
she went on to talk of her husband. Poor 
Fred was so unwell that she had been obliged 
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to settle him in the south of France, at 
Cannes; but she got a telegram that things 
were going all wrong, so she came Jiome as 
quickly as possible. Then of her own accord 
she told me that " Fred '' was' fond of her. 

" Every one must be," I said; " how can they 
help it?" 

" You told sister, last night," said Emily, 
" that no one in the world cared very much 
for you." 

" Valentine has proved that he does not; 
and he was the only person who professed to 
feel anything particular," I replied. 

" Yes," she answered, as if deep in thought; 
" and yet how little we cap know of the inner 
life of those about us. The affection we rested 
in, and that was proclaimed to the world, may 
fade and perish, while, unsuspected by us, 
our names may be precious to some common 
acquaintance, whom we seldom trouble our- 
selves to think about. Who can tell ? Have 
you ever considered this question ? I often do." 

"No; such an illusion could not come to 
me. I wish to look at things as they are. I 
had but one lover, and him I could not retain. 
Oh, you cannot think how utterly alone I am." 

She let me cry in her arms, and then she 
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laid her head by mine on the pillow, and 
soothed me to sleep. It was high day when 
we two awoke, and perhaps there was no real 
change in things about us; but yet the snow 
I thought did not now look so cold, nor any 
of the bare hills so desolate. 

For three days I could hardly lift my head 
from the pillow, and yet I was free from some 
of the worst discomforts of illness; I had no 
fever, I could sleep, and generally I could eat. 

All this time Mrs. Henfrey was exceedingly 
kind, she tended me with motherly care; but 
the one person I wanted was Emily. Emily 
sat with her feet on the fender and told me all 
sorts of things ; and when I was nervous about 
Valentine, Emily laughed at me. Nobody was 
better able to take care of himself: he did not 
feel the matter half as much as I did, I might 
be sure. I began to love sister more warmly 
when I saw how generously good she was to 
Emily, taking care that she should have her 
share of all Mr. Mortimer's little personal 
possessions. '' I saved this, or I put by that 
for you, my dear, for he was so fond of you." 

I had never seen anyone so free from 
jealousy, and I mentioned this to Liz and Emily 
one day. " She and our mother were always 
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like the most loving sisters," they answered; 
" but poor Mr. Mortimer had a very unhappy 
youth, and perhaps that made a difference in 
his one daughter's love for the woman who at 
last came to his home to make him happy; for 
sister was about ten years old, quite of an age 
to remark things, when her mother eloped with 
a low coarse man, and lived nearly twenty 
years not many miles from her old home, in 
misery, disgrace, and wickedness. Nothing 
could be done for her, and Mr. Mortimer for 
all those years was a broken-down unhappy 
man. At last she died, and the second Mrs. 
Mortimer, who seemed to have been very 
easily won, was received by both husband and 
step-daughter as if she had been an angel — 
and in their opinion she always behaved like 
one." 

On the fifth day when I woke, I heard to 
my dismay that Emily was going to Bath. 
Old Walker had given out that the gout would 
certainly fly to his heart, unless Emily came 
and gave him a true and particular account of 
his dear Fred. So Emily, who did not think 
much of the old man's ailments, was to set 
forth that very morning. 

She sat by me before ahe went, and talked; 
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she was full of life and hope. To be sure, 
she rather shocked me when she gave way 
to irrepressible laughter over the Oubit's 
letter to me which came by that morning's 
post. How angry I should have been if any- 
one but Emily had laughed at this effusion ! 
How vexed I was when I found that before 
it was shown to me Giles had read it aloud 
' to her ; for it seemed that poor Valentine had 
humbly sent it to his brother to ask if it 
would do. I cried, but I laughed too, when 
I read that letter ; there was something so 
painfully ridiculous in it, for Valentine was 
quite devout and soTemn. He conveyed the 
notion to me that pious gratitude for my kind- 
ness almost overpowered him. He did not 
mean it, but a man should be careful how he 
thanks God that he has been permitted to 
accomplish an unworthy action. 

"Did St. George laugh over this?'' I in- 
quired, when I had very nearly sobbed and 
laughed myself into hysterics. 

Emily hesitated. '' He always laughs over 
his own misfortunes," she said; so by that I 
knew he must have done it over mine. 

" And that renunds me," continued Emily, 
" you may tak^ for granted that I know every- 
thing you know about him, and a great deal 
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more. So, my darling, when you get better, 
do encourage him to tg-lk about that love affair 
of his/' 

" Do you think he would like to talk of it? " 
I asked. 

" I am sure he would ; and as you once 
said to him you know, a woman can often do 
so much to help in such cases." 

*' I will try ; but oE, I am so tired of love 
affairs." 

"Well, here is one at least that you will 
never be troubled with again," said Emily, 
taking up the letter. " You see, Val is so 
fervently desirous to show you that he com- 
plies with your condition,' that he gives you 
up in all the long and strong words he can 
think of. I never read anything more con- 
vincing than his serious assurances that under 
no circumstances will he ever put forward his 
suit or his claims any more." 

Then with all the encouraging words she 
could think of, with motherly caresses, and 
philosophical declarations that I should soon 
* find this sorrow of mine was no great matter 
after all, the delightful young creature de- 
parted, and the tragical shadows she had kept 
away instantly began to settle down over me 
again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'* It never rains but it pours." 

Old Proverb. 

It was not till Sunday morning, a full week 
after the proposed wedding-day, that I sud- 
denly felt quietude intolerable, and contrived, 
with the maid's help, to get up and lie on the 
sofa. 

When this was accomplished I felt miserably 
weak ; but it was time, I thought, that some- 
thing should be done, and Mrs. Henfrey 
seemed to think so too, for expressing her 
pleasure at seeing me up, she added, — 

" And I am so particularly glad that it 
should happen to-day, for Giles has got ano- 
ther letter from Valentine — a very humble 
one, I am sur6, poor fellow, begging his 
brother to forgive him and come to him. The 
dear boy is very ill ; but Giles says he shall 
not leave the house till he hears what your 
wishes are." 
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" Poor Valentine ! " I said, " how much I 
should like to see him! '' and I was a little 
struck by their having begun as of old to call 
him a boy. 

"Would you, my love?'' she answered, 
with eager surprise — "would you? You 
would not object then to his coming home while 
you are here? Dear me, I wish Giles could 
hear you say so." 

" Object ! dear Mrs. Henfrey, of course not. 
Object to his coming home! " 

She seemed to reflect. " I don't think it 
is unreasonable to wish for him, poor fellow," 
she said ; " and now his dear father is gone, I 
have but him to cling to.'' 

" Oh, do tell Mr. Brandon I hope he will 
not keep Valentine away on my account." 

" Well, my dear, if you would tell him so 
yourself — ^you get moped from seeing only 
me. I should like you now to take possession 
of my little sewing-room, and then we could 
come in and out, and you would lose that ner- 
vous dread of seeing people. It is close to this 
room, you know." 

So I was moved into the little sitting-room, 
and saw the people coming from church over 
the fields ; saw Liz and Mr. Brandon walking 
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home, and very soon the latter was brought 
into the room, and I exerted myself to beg 
that he would bring Valentine home. 

" The boy has not been used to this sort of 
treatment," said Mrs. Henfrey, in her usual 
dispassionate tone. " I am sure I don't know 
why they should make such a fuss. They have 
nothing particular to blame him for ; and it's 
my belief, after this letter, that when he sees 
the dear girl, and reflects on her kindness to 
him " 

" Dear Mrs. Henfrey ! " I exclaimed ; and 
this immediate opening again of the whole 
question completely overcame me in my then 
weak state. I began to cry most piteously, 
and felt so hurt, so humiliated by that expres- 
sion, " the boy," — perhaps his impending mar- 
riage was all that had hitherto made a man 
of him in their opinion, or perhaps they had 
spoken of him with more respect out of polite- 
ness to me. 

" There," she went on and sighed, " I told 
you how it was, Giles. Yes, my love, yes, 
he shall come." 

For the moment Mr. Brandon looked 
amazed, till, roused by her composure and his 
surprise, I fired up into something very like 
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a passion, and asked them what right they 
had to suppose I would ever condescend to 
think of Valentine again, even if he wished 
it, which he never would. '' I felt myself 
degraded," I exclaimed, "by the mere sup- 
position." 

At this most unexpected retort, both to my- 
self and to them, Mrs. Henfrey coloured with 
surprise and vexation. She had meant to be 
so kind, and now I had spoken of Valentine 
with a contempt which in all calmer moments 
I had been so careful to avoid, lest her feelings 
should be hurt. She rose quietly and left the 
room, while I, sobbing with a painful compunc- 
tion, exclaimed that I had never known that 
I felt any contempt for Valentine till she made 
me say this. 

St. George, however, soon made it evident 
to me that he was entirely on my side, and 
there was even something of the charm of 
Emily's manner in his gentle, almost loving 
way of talking, trying to calm me, and pro- 
mising to take an apology to " sister " from 
me; flattering and soothing by turns, and say- 
ing how pleased he was to find me getting 
well. 

" And you will not let any of them do 
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tliis sort of thing any more?" I entreated. 
" You will see that it is not done?" 

He assured me most earnestly that he 
would. 

"Because, you know, I am your guest." 

" Yes, you are my guest. Do you really 
wish me to fetch Valentine?" 

"Yes, I do; for I think he may take great harm 
in his present delicate health from want of the 
comforts of his home, and want of nursing; but 
there is something else I should like to say, 
only I do not wish you to think me heart- 
less." 

" I shall not find it possible to think that." 

" Then I hope you will make as light as you 
can to him of my illness. I hardly know how 
I came to be so ill." 

Here I paused. My host, partly perhaps 
because he had just been reminded of his 
position, was very unwilling to be seen to 
smile at my words. He looked down, he 
looked everywhere but at my face, and he 
could not manage to hide how much he was 
both amused and pleased. 

" And so," I went on, with some feeling 
both of pain and pride about the matter, " I 
should like you to make him (incidentally) 
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quite sure that I am not breaking my heart 
about him;" and having said this, I was obliged 
to cry a Kttle more. 

I felt too weak to explain to him that Mrs. 
Henfrey and I had not discussed this subject 
before ; I could only ask him some question as 
to Valentine's letter. 

He answered that the letter was not alto- 
gether a displeasing one to him; and then he 
gradually unfolded to me what he had dis- 
covered concerning Valentine's love affair. 
He had known the Nelson family about four 
months, and the eldest daughter, Lucy, had 
delighted him from the first. St. George had 
seen the mother, who was exceedingly indig- 
nant, though it appeared that Valentine had 
never paid any great attentions to her 
daughter; he had only been unable to keep 
away from her, and unable to conceal his ex- 
ceeding admiration. 

Some rumour, it seemed, had reached them 
as to a boyish engagement; but he seemed so 
yoimg and was so unsophisticated that they did 
not believe it. It was because he heard that 
Lucy had been taken ill that he had felt impelled 
to pay his last visit there, and then in the de- 
spair of his heart he had told all. He had 
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been attacked by severe influenza, and the 
Nelson family could not dismiss him at once ; 
but Mrs. Nelson had done her best to impress 
him with his dishonourable conduct, and had 
parted with him believing that he would go 
straight home ; but that, it seems, he could not 
possibly do, — he could not face and accept the 
destiny he had been once at so much pains to 
carve out for himself, and he had lingered at a 
village inn, and at last had gone to London. 

" In short,'' said his usually indulgent 
brother, '' he had behaved almost as badly as he 
could have done." 

"Did you see Miss Nelson? " I inquired, 

'' Yes; her mother brought her in ; but, of 
course, nothing on that subject was said.'' 

'* And what did you think of her? " 

He hesitated, and almost stammered, " I 
thought — oh, I thought there was a great deal 
of self-command and womanly dignity about 
her." 

I could not have asked whether he thought 
she loved Valentine ; but his belief that she 
did had been betrayed by the caution and em- 
barrassment of his words. 

" Then his fate is in your hands," I observed, 
"just as it always has been — only you will 
have me to help you." 
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" Shall I ? That is a partnership which 
would greatly please me/' His face expressed 
so much pleasure as fully to confirm his words ; 
but I think he was very much surprised when 
I went on to ask if I might write to Lucy. 

At last, when I felt calm agam, I begged 
him to go forthwith and fetch his brother ; and 
he agreed to go that very night by the two 
o'clock train. 

Valentine was very ill, had a serious cough, 
was feverish, and could not be so well nursed 
as at home. I knew Giles had always thought 
badly of his state of health, and I could not 
bear to think of standing in the way of his 
being comfortable and among his own people. 

They were to travel down on Tuesday morn- 
ing ; but Valentine, when Giles reached him, 
was worse than had been expected, and their 
return was put off several times. 

In the meantime I had leisure and quiet to 
think of what I would do, and there was no 
one to advise or to iuterfere. The old doctor, 
who came to see me daily, promised to name 
the earliest day on which I might travel safely, 
and I felt an urgent desire to get away. I 
wished to see Valentine, make it evident both 
to him and to his family that I completely for- 
gave him, and then go, and in a new scene try 
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to forget him and this miserable episode in my 
life. 

I wrote to Mr. Mompesson again, and this 
time had a favourable answer ; he and his wife 
would be truly pleased to take me home to 
them. They had given up their pupils, and 
were gone to live in the Isle of Wight, near 
Ventnor. They would make me as happy as 
they could. 

It was several days before Valentine and 
Giles were reported as likely to appear; and I 
was sitting one sunny morning with my feet 
upon the sofa in Mrs. Henfrey's little sitting- 
room, when she entered and said quietly, — 

" My dear, they are come." 

They followed close on this announcement, 
Giles with a face of guarded gravity, and 
Valentine slinking behind, blushing and crest- 
fallen. Mrs. Henfrey and Giles kept up a 
short conversation, for the purpose of setting 
us more at our ease, and then left us alone. 

But Mr. Brandon turned back from the 
door to put some fresh wood on the fire, and 
request us not to talk very long. " It would 
tire me," he said, " and make Valentine 
cough." 

He then retired, and Valentine, reheved 
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from his presence, laid his head down on the 
end of the sofa and sobbed out, — 

" She won't have me, D. dear! she says she 
never will; so now I've lost you both, and 
serve me — serve me right, too." 

I had begun to shed tears also from sympa- 
thy, and I replied that he must not despair. 
Lucy would most likely accept him after a 
time, if he would only persevere. 

Was there ever such an undignified remark 
on such an occasion, or such an undignified 
answer ? 

We sat side by side, and he condoled with me 
on account of all I had gone through, as if it had 
been no fault of his; and I, utterly without 
any feeling of indignation against him, con- 
doled in my turn. 

He was comforted to have his old friend to 
talk to ; and such was the confiding ease and 
simplicity of his nature, that when he had 
humbly begged my forgiveness, and I had 
most heartily assured him of it, he could find 
consolation in unbosoming himself as of old, 
and in ten minutes, or perhaps even fewer, he 
was mourning and lamenting again over the 
hard-heartedness of his beloved Lucy. 

It appeared that he and Lucy had ex- 
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changed several letters already. How odd, I 
thought, that this should have been allowed 
by the mother } 

" She won't have me," he sighed; "if s in 
vain that I tell her you always declared that 
you did not particularly love me; she says 
I trifled with her. I ! — why ^ Pm quite sore 
with loving her.' " 

" Oh, Valentine," I said, a little reproach- 
fully. " What, quoting already, and on such 
a subject." 

Valentine had a very bad cold, and looked 
wretchedly ill ; but this, and his love for Lucy, 
and the dread he had felt of seeing me, and 
the humble apology he had just made, could 
not keep him grave and low-spirited for long 
together. 

" I'm just come home," he pleaded ; " and 
you're such a brick, D., you blessed little 
creature ; your behaviour after the way I've 
been treated lately is such a change, such a 
treat that I can't help rejoicing." 

" Have they been so severe with you, then? " 

" Severe ! ' Some have been beaten till they 
know what wood a cudgel's of by the blow.' 
Yes, D,, if it's any pleasure to you to know it, 
they have been very severe." 
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"Your brother?'' 

''Giles! Ah, when first he found me " 

•'Well, Valentine?" 

" Oh, don't think of it. He has been so 
good to me since, minded it so much less than 
a fellow could have expected, considering 
what he said at first," 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes; but, D., I am disgraced in his eyes, 
notwithstanding, for he will scarcely let me 
mention your name." 

" If it had not been for him I do not really 
know, Valentine, what I should have done." 

" Oh, my dear D., I am so sorry. Yes, of 
course he would be kind and attentive to 
you; " then came a terrible fit of coughing, 
and he continued, " but I am so utterly tired, 
so jaded, that I hardly care for anything." 

" Excepting for Lucy." 

"Yes, for Lucy; but I shall never have 
her." He rested his chin on his hand, and 
mournfully gazed into the fire with his beau- 
tiful brown eyes ; then sighed, " She'll be 
sorry, perhaps, when it's too late, for I shall 
never recover; she'll get some one else to love 
her, 'and monks shall sing, and bells shaU 
ring, for him that goeS; 
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At this most unlikely point he shed two 
more tears, and I felt a choking in my throat 
that forced me to weep too. " I shall never 
recover," he had said. Alas! whether he 
truly believed that or not, I did. I thought 
the extreme delicacy of his constitution had 
met with a shock that it would not withstand, 
and I ceased to wonder that his family wanted 
him home to be nursed, and that his brother 
should be so anxious that all should be 
forgotten and forgiven. 

Poor fellow, he said he had had no sleep 
that night, and had eaten no breakfast, being 
so much afraid of seeing me ; his cold was so 
bad that he could not speak in his natural 
voice, and his whole manner showed how ill he 
was, and how much he had suffered. Yet there 
was a strange want of seriousness about him, 
though I could see plainly that in a fitful sort 
of way he was both ashamed and sorry ; and 
that in the same manner and degree that he 
had always liked me, he liked me still. 

Giles was the person of whom he seemed 
chiefly to think : he was far more ashamed 
that his brother should know how badly he 
had acted than that I sjiould; and he acknow- 
ledged one or two things to me which proved 
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that even before our engagement, and while 
he was on his probation, he had not always 
been very constant ; but Giles had pulled him 
up for it — had talked to him, as he said, about 
me, and, between his pride and his affection, 
had kept him tolerably true till a real passion 
came in his way. 

This is what Mr. Brandon had meant, then, 
by saying that I had somewhat against him; 
he had calculated, it seems, on Valentine's 
making a loving husband, though he was but 
a half-hearted suitor ; and lover of mine, as he 
was earnest in assuring me he never truly was. 

" You ought to have confided in me," I 
remarked, " and then we should neither have 
been made so ridiculous nor so unhappy." 

And how did he reply ? First, by a violent 
fit of sneezing, then when he could speak, 
which he did in a broken, cracked voice, and 
shivering all the time, he did it in these 
words : — 

" When budding manhood stoops to folly, 
And £nds too late that life betrays, 
What charm can soothe his melancholy ? 
"What art recall his jollier days ? " 

Another violent fit of sneezing, coughing, 
and sniffing, and he went on,— 
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'* The only art when taunts are hitter, 
The only, charm his soul to ease, 
To harrow the conflicting critter, 
And wring her bosom, is to sneeze." 

" I invented that as I came along," lie said. 

I could not say anything. The tragedy of 
life seemed to shrink down into a corner as if 
ashamed of itself, and I cried while I felt that 
it did so; and yet I laughed, too, rather 
bitterly. I began to think in good truth that 
surely this was all for the best. He was soon 
exhausted with talking, and glad to betake 
himself to his own room. 

The next day I was so well that I came 
down to breakfast ; but Valentine was not able 
to rise, and we all felt uneasy about him. I 
found out soon after breakfast another thing 
that disturbed them. Mr, Crayshaw, who had 
several times stayed at Wigfield, and been 
repeatedly pressed to fixed a day for coming 
again, had telegraphed from Chester to say 
that if quite convenient he would come with 
his wife and child, and her two young brothers ; 
he could only stay for a day or two. 

'' But Giles had to write and put them off, 
of course,'' said Liz. 

I had noticed that all the friends and neigh- 
bours kept at a respectful distance. Not a 
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creature came near tlie house, and this no 
doubt was out of consideration f6r their mor- 
tifying and ridiculous position. 

"I think if the Crayshaws are put off on my 
account," I said, " it is rather hard. I cannot 
bear that there should be so many annoyances 
about me." 

" Never mind," she answered ; **we really 
could not face our friends just yet. Besides, 
your dear Emily is coming back this morning, 
and she will console you and us." 

The dear Emily did come, and I begged her 
not to let that letter be posted. The Cray- 
shaws had not been a week in England, could 
know nothing of our affairs ; if they might 
come, I would keep in my room, and they need 
not even know I was in the house. 

At her request I went up with her to the 
room at the top of the house, and was sur- 
prised and touched at the pleasure St. George 
expressed at my kindness in " letting the Cray- 
shaws come.^^ 

I perceived that she supposed us to be quite 
intimate and very friendly, and really under 
the influence of this notion of hers, and her 
own easy openness, we actually for the time 
became so. St. George was made to write 
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another letter to the Crayshaws, mainly at her 
dictation, and my presence as a guest was 
openly mentioned in it. 

" But I do not intend to be present," I re- 
marked. 

" Oh yes, my dear, you ^vill ; a little society 
will be the very thing to do you good. Be* 
sides," she continued, " I wish to dress you 
up myself in one of the Parisian gowns, and 
cut out the lovely little American, if we 
can ! " 

St. George held the pen suspended over the 
page, and appealed to me with his eyes. I 
felt my heart fail me at the notion of being 
present among a party of strangers, but I saw 
very plainly how much he wished it, and when 
she said, " The sooner you appear among your 
friends, the less you will feel it," and he said 
appealingly " Dorothea," I consented. Now 
that I was likely always to be Miss Graham, 
he had at last given up addressing me by that 
name. He thanked me; and said while he 
sealed the letter, " Crayshaw will be pleased 
to see this old house again; he is perfectly in- 
fatuated about it." 

'^I do not wonder. I think it the most 
charming old house I ever was in. How you 
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can think of leaving it (perhaps selling it), to 
go and live in that dreary New Zealand, I 
cannot imagine ! '' 

" I am not going to leave it/' he answered 
with a sunny smile. "I told Val so this 
morning. I hope to live here all my life; 
but I thought you liked the notion of going to 
New Zealand." 

" No ; I always thought it a great disad- 
vantage : but then you know it sometimes is 
the disadvantages that reconcile one to a thing. 
Is it one o'clock, Emily ? " 

"Yes. Why?'' 

"I had better go down, then. Valentine 
sent word that he should be down about one 
o'clock." 

"What business had he to send you any 
such message?" said Emily, indignantly. 

" He is dull," I replied, rather coldly; "and 
I suppose, as I have formally declared that I 
forgave him, he naturally expects me to be- 
have to him as usual." 

"I will go down and tell him you are 
coming soon," said Emily, and she looked a 
good deal vexed ; whereupon I, remaining 
behind in a comfortable easy chair, began to 
expostulate with St. George about the change 
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in their manner towards Valentiae. I hoped 
they would behave to him as before. ** Why 
should any one resent for me what I do not 
resent for myself?'' I went on ; "I have for- 
given him." 

" I never pretended to resent it," said St. 
George. " And I forgave too/' he presently 
added in a cogitative tone ; " I forgave you ! 
It was very kind of me." 

'* Yes, I remember." * 

" I do not at all know what it was for," he 
added with a smile. 

" And I have no intention that you should," 
I answered, feeling that Valentine was already 
passed into the background, and that I could 
not help it. 

" I wonder," he went on, standing on the 
rug and looking down on me, " how you mean 
to show your sense of my kindness?" 

" If I thought there was anything that you 
had particularly at heart, perhaps I might 
offer you my valuable advice upon it." 

'* Would you?" he exclaimed with such a 
sudden surprise, and such a lighting up of 
his whole face, that I saw at once he knew 
what I intended ; and I was vexed to feel, that 
while I only meant to allude to something re- 
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mote, I had brought the whole subject over 
him and about him. " And you smiled again. 
I like to see you smile," he presently went on, 
without looking at me. " What a relief it 
would be to me if I could talk of that — of 
this ! " 

" Your good genius said to me that she 
thought you were in better spirits about it, 
more hopeful lately. I am glad." 

" My good genius ? " 

"Yes— EmUy/' 

I saw that he was not only moved, but ex- 
ceedingly pleased ; and as he sjood turning his 
face towards the window his eyes were full 
of broodings over some passionate dream. 
*^. My words, so unexpected, appeared to have 
^ , brought his love vividly before him, to 
stand in his presence ; but his smile had 
hope in it, and his eyes, more moist than 
usual, wandered over the wide leafless wood 
and the sunny fields. 

"And so you will help me?" he said at 
last. 

" I have no thought that I can help, but I 
can give you at least my sympathy. You 
cannot think," I presently said, when he con- 
tinued silent, " how much, since I have been 
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nuliappy myself I have wanted something to 
be glad about for some one else." 

" I am £ar firom sure that there will ever be 
anything to be glad about for me." 

No, I thought to myself, and I shall find it 
hard to allude to this again : too great an effect 
follows, and this hope of his may be all moon- 
shine, for anything I know about it. 

I heard the lunch bell just then, and we 
rose and went down. That luncheon among 
them all was a refreshing meal. They talked 
of common matters ; how Louisa and her 
husband were slowly returning through 
France with "dear Fred," and little Fred. 
Emily was very eloquent about little Fred 
— a charming child indeed by her account, 
only she wished us all to know that he had 
white eyelashes. 

I was not strong enough to go out and walk 
after luncheon, so I sat in the morning-room 
with Mrs. Henfrey and Valentine, who pre- 
served still a great degree of silence and 
reserve towards each other; the room in fact 
became so quiet that I wearied of it, and went 
and walked up and down in the dining-room, 
pleased to find myself gaining strength and 
spirits ; but I could not do this long, and was 
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glad to go upstairs and rest till the short winter 
afternoon closing in, Emily came and fetched 
me down to afternoon tea in the morning- 
room ; after which, in spite of the murmur of 
voices about me, I fell fast asleep on the sofa, 
and when I awoke the curtains were drawn 
and the room was dark ; but Emily went and 
stirred and shifted the logs on the hearth till 
a lovely red glow mounted up the walls, and 
lighted their faces, and gleamed in their eyes; 
for Giles was in the room, as well as herself, 
though at first, as he leaned back in his chair 
on the opposite side of the fire, he was so 
much withdrawn into the shadow that I did 
not see him. As the rosy light fell over me 
he remarked, speaking of me by name, h(5w 
well I was looking. This name of mine always 
seemed to be rather diflferent in his mouth 
from its famUiar sound and meaning ; he hesi- 
tated a little over the syllables so that they 
took an appreciable time to be said in. 

" And so are you," said Emily, laughing. 
" I never saw you looking so well iq your 
life; I believe she must have put something 
into your head this morning j" and I, turning 
my faxie towards him, could not help sajdng 
rather anxiously, " No, I hope not." 
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producing again the bad effect of our morning 
talk, that I said to him only half in earnest, — 

'' The reason why you cannot get on with 
her is that you are so very deferential. Now, 
Margarita is not at all the kind of girl to be 
treated with deference ; evidently not, or this 
would not have been going on so long." 

" Are you so sure of that?" 

" Yes ; Emily and I are friends : we know 
all about it. We consider that you are a little 
too faint-hearted ; and as you and I only a few 
days ago came so very near being brother and 
sister, and as you have expressly asked for my 
advice, I am going to speak to you as freely as 
under any circumstances I could have done." 

" But you are not going to treat the matter 
in what you and Emily call a tragical sjpirit; 
that is evident." 

"No; and I am now going to give you some 
really excellent advice, which, I assure you, I 
have considered deeply. I advise you, without 
any further delay, to go to Margarita, and teU 
her she must marry you; say you insist upon 
it, and make her do it." 

"Make, her!" he exclaimed, starting up, 
*'make her!" but he could not help laughing; 
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delimit he laughed^ and declared that he never 
ccml/1 hold hk own when he talked to me; 
then he added, — 

** Well, feince I am at confession, I may as 
well admit that I think, with a &ir field and 
no favour, I could persuade almost any woman 
to marry me excepting this one, this only one 
that I love and live for." 

"There, I said so; I always used to think 
you had rather a high opinion of yourself 
when firnt I knew you/' 

"Ilmi 1? Well, it is all beaten out of me 
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" That is a pity; it became you. It was not 
in the least unreasonable. In fact, I think it 
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was decidedly moderate, considering your 
various advantages." 

"Advantages ! " he exclaimed with evident 
sm-prise. 

" Of course; I know few men who have so 
many." 

I stopped short here, surprised again at the 
effect of my words, and wondering at the 
amount of hope that seemed to arise in his 
heart at another person's suggestion. I felt a 
pang of compunction to think I should have 
said with so little thought words that moved 
and stirred him so much; for, as the firelight 
flickered on his face, I saw its strange sweet 
elation, and then that there was something 
which was almost shame in it — a change of 
hue, which, in a fair man, might almost have 
been called a blush. 

Wondering what meaning he could attach 
to my words, and thinking to show my real 
one, I presently said, — 

" You have, for instance, the advantage of 
a fine voice, a very delightful voice. If you feel 
you cannot be eloquent otherwise, you can sing 
— sing to her and tell her so, anything you wish 
her to learn;" but here he hastily interrupted 
me, said he had been foolish, and with a certain 
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caution and choosing of his words, which 
attracted my attention, declared that he had 
not meant the conversation to go to such 
topics — that he could not accept these flat- 
tering remarks of mine. 

Vexed with himself, but not content to 
give up talking, he began again in quite a 
different tone. 

"Valentine, I beheve, made you many 
offers?'' 

"Oh, yes, dozens and dozens; I refused a 
great many of them." Here, quite unex- 
pectedly to myself, I could not help shed- 
ding a few tears. " But, you see, I accepted 
him at last, as I hope Margarita will accept 
you." 

Thereupon he informed me that he had not 
yet found fitting occasion to make even one 
offer. 

"Not one!" I exclaimed in amazement; 
"and not find fitting occasion? Why any- 
thing and everything will do for an occasion, 
as I have had ample experience. Valentine 
once made one on occasion of his ha ing a new 
hat, with a brim that I said was too broad ! I 
have known him make one when you gave him 
one poimd eighteen, the change out of a bill." 
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I was a little angry at this moment, partly 
because I had been excited to shed those tears, 
partly because St. George, who had hitherto 
seemed to be a brave and manly person, ap- 
peared now to show a backwardness towards 
this Margarita, which was something more 
than deference, and which amazed almost as 
much as it puzzled me. I had felt desirous 
to get the conversation away from its more 
serious phases, and now I did not know how 
to manage it; and yet I saw that he wanted 
to go on discussing this unlucky love of his, 
so I presently said, for I remembered that he 
was my host, and I ought to be moderately civil 
to him, — 

" Margarita must, indeed, be formidable 
since you find it so difficult even to speak to 
her. Your caution, too, warns me to use all 
respect. Is she very lovely? " 

"Yes," he answered; "but she does not 
think so." 

"In that case her beauty is no bar; it does 
not signify. Is she very rich? " 

Here there was a pause ; then he answered, — 

" Yes ; but she does not know it." 

" Amazing Margarita ! I never heard of 
such a mysterious creature J I might answer, 
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* Then that does not signify; ' only that all 
you say is more and more remarkable." 

"Yes, it is. Will you consider what it 
probably means? " 

" Dear St. George, I am afraid it means 
that you ha\7e a rival." 

" Yes, a rival. I had a rival; I am not sure 
whether he is my rival still, but he was such 
an one as I found it impossible to stand 
against." 

" His advantages were so great?" 

" My disadvantages were so great! " 

" One of them, I am afraid, was that you 
loved her much more than he did, and that 
your love took away your self-possession, so 
that you had not so much to say for yourself 
as you should have had." 

^' You feel sure, then, of my love for — for 
Margarita?" 

'' Of course ; who could doubt it ? I am 
quite sure you love her far more than I ever 
loved anything; but you should at least have 
entered the lists with your rival." 

" I loved her first," he answered; " and I 
never counted on such an evil chance as her 
being won before I spoke." 

" But you speak of many disadvantages; 
may I learn something of one of them?'* 
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'' One of them was a family obligation/' he 
answered, in a low voice. " I could not enter 
the list with my rival: duty and honour, on ac- 
count of this, were against it." 

As he spoke he turned towards me, and 
something in his voice, in the low clear tone 
and the weighting of his words, arrested my 
attention, and fixed it on him more and more. 
I had wondered at him. It was hardly 
manly I thought, to have been afraid to 
speak ; and now, with a strange thrill of 
astonishment and perplexity, I looked and 
listened. 

" A lady,'' he repeated, " a kinswoman of 
mine, was under a great obligation." 
" To your rival?" 
"No; to his father." 
"Indeed!" 

" Yes ; but nothing I am going to say to 
you demands any answer. I intend to convey 
nothing to you but information. My self- 
respect will not suffer me to withhold that 
any longer, at whatever disadvantage to my- 
self it may be given. That lady whom I spoke 

of " 

" Yes," I answered. " Wait a moment. I 
have not wished to talk of this because it 
seemed to being jour love so vividly before 
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you. It is not because I take no interest in 
it, or in you, that I have laughed sometimes 
to-night. Pardon me, I have been unhappy. 
I think this must have made me dull.'' 

Something, I knew not what, but certainly 
other than the truth and the reality, seemed to 
draw near to me then. It was a light — ^it was a 
shadow — ^it was a wonder — and through all it 
was a keen consciousness of the intense life, 
and passionate feeling, and cautious words I 
was encountering and sometimes baffling. 

I gave it up, and said to him gently — ^per- 
haps even humbly — for I was puzzled, '' I 
wish you would let me look at your face.'' 

Thereupon he moved in his chair, and turn- 
ing it towards me, smiled, and there flashed a 
sudden thought into my heart, that, if I had 
been Margarita, I should not have liked him 
to smile so on any one else in the world, but 
only on me. 

" Go on now," I ventured to say to him, 
" you were talking of your rival." 

" Yes," he replied, " and his father. That 
lady whom I spoke of, she was under a great, 
almost a supreme obligation to him. (I would 
fain have told you this more gently, and now 
I am afraid it is not only too soon, but it will 
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be an astonislmient and a shock to you after 
all.) She was a widow, that lady; she had 
no one to take care of her. There was a law- 
suit instituted which threatened to deprive her 
and her son of every shilling they possessed. 
And this man — this old man — when she was 
so more than poor, married her and brought 
up all her young children as if they had been 
his own, and watched over her aflFairs, and at 
last gained the lawsuit for her, risking much 
of his own property to do it, and— 

" This old man," I repeated to myself as 
he paused. I had heard him say those words 
before, and always in such a loving tone. My 
heart trembled in me, and for the first time 
sinfce I had seen him again, Valentine seemed 
very dear to me, while with a choking voice 
and tears falling I said,— 

" Who was that lady? I wish to kn6w her 
name." 

^' Who was that lady? " he answered, with 
a low, clear thrill in his voice that sounded in 
my ears long afterwards. "Who was that 
lady? My mother was that lady, and my 
rival was my only brother — ^he was the old 
man's son." 
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CHAPTER IX 

^ Ererj cue is the sgo cf liii own 




XoT beautifiil, not intellectiial, scarcdy even 
accomplished. How strange the mfsitnation 
which conld invest such a common life and 
being with a halo so lovely and so lasting ! 
The misfortune of it for the moment com- 
pletely overcame me, and with passionate 
tears and keen self-reproaches, I remembered 
first of all how coolly I had treated his at- 
tempts to enlighten me ; then, his words that 
« she had sometimes said very cruel things f 
and then what a little, what a very little 
while it was, since I had come down to that 
house very well content to marry Valentine. 
I was sorry next that I had ever let hirri 
know I did not love Valentine, and I believe 
when he came round to the back of the sofa, 
my first words were something very like a 
reproof 
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The whole situation came before me with 
such miserable clearness : Valentine having had 
no one to help him, no one to depend on but 
this very brother, and my having accepted it 
all, utterly unconscious of its cost. 

" Oh ! '' I exclaimed, when he leaned to- 
wards me, begging me to be calm, " this is 
all so strange ; and then the sorrow came such 
a little while ago/' 

" Yes, you do not think that I forget this, 
and that if all had gone well with you I 
should then have given you away myself, and 
put you out of my reach for ever. Do not 
be afraid ; you are not asked to bestow any- 
thing — only to be aware of something that 
you receive, and there is nothing for you to 
say, nothing." 

'^ I wish much to say something if I could — 
I feel that I must have appeared very un- 
grateful, and I cannot understand this at all." 

"But you will believe it — and you will 
trust me. You told Emily there was no one 
in the world who deeply loved you. If you 
think my love for you has cost me any 
suffering, if you think it was bitter not only 
to forego the hope of you myself, but to keep 
active in my young brother's heart the affec- 
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tion that I believed you lived for, will you 
now trust me so far as to let me bestow my 
love in peace ? and will you be sure that 
when a time to speak comes, I will found no 
hope on any regard, and interest, and con- 
fidence, you may have shown me in the 
meantime ? " 

" There is no one whom I ought to trust 
so much ; but make me a promise in your 
turn, promise me " 

"Ask me this to-morrow," he interrupted, 
" not now. Give me your hand now, and let 
me have it in mine for a moment/' 

" But you will try to overcome this imagi- 
nation ? for no one even who loved you could 
content it. The person whom you cherish in 
your heart is not in the least like me." 

A small unimportant life, an insignifi 
cant hand. How hard, I thought, as he 
took it, that it should have even for the 
moment so much power ! for I knew that his 
trembled. 

I never felt so again. I perceived, for the 
first time in my life, when it touched his Hps, 
the true attitude of manhood towards woman- 
hood. To some few men, and these are gene- 
rally the best, God gives that exaltation of . 
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heart, that wonderful addition to what is 
commonly known to be love, which makes it 
all one to them as if they were shown the 
ideal mfe as first she was given : the pureness 
and the perfectness that is not^ and yet is 
destined to raise them as if it was. 

"Now, whatever happens I shall not be 
always hampered, and sometimes put to shame, 
by the wretched feeling that I am obliged to 
conceal things that ought to be known, and 
let you say what you never would say if only 
you knew the truth." 

Before he left me he was very anxious to 
impress on me that there was nothing for me 
to do or to say; but there was certainly a good 
deal for me to think, and when I got up to 
my own room to dress I cried so heartily over 
both those two brothers that I could not 
possibly come down to dinner. I seemed to 
have done such irretrievable mischief to them. 
There was Valentine, sneaking about the 
house crest-fallen and silent on my account. 
I often felt ashamed of him, and yet very 
angry with myself, for seeing that he deserved 
it. And now here was St. George. I could 
not overcome altogether the long reserve, and 
coldness, and jarring words, and uneasy 
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recollections there had been between us. How 
enthusiastic my feelings had been once to- 
wards him ! I knew he more than deserved 
them all now, but they were gone and would 
not revive, and the more I thought over all 
that he had said the more puzzled I felt. 

I could not make up my mind to come 
down the next day till after breakfast, when 
Emily entered silently, and kissed me, and 
took me with her into the morning room, 
where a discussion was going on as to the 
dinner party in the evening. There would 
only be eleven people, not counting the two 
boys, and there ought to be twelve. Lou was 
expected about lunch time, and Jemmy and 
dear Fred. 

That being one of my lucky days, I said, 
"There is Mr. k Court, wiU he do?" I 
knew he was a good and stupid man, and that 
I should not mind seeing him. 

It appeared that he would exactly do if I 
did not mind his coming, and a note was sent 
off to him; but it was no sooner despatched 
than he called, accepted the invitation to 
dinner, and proposed to stay lunch also, on his 
way to see some poor people in his father's 
parish. 

Valentine, I was pleased to find, was 
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wonderfully better, and he was so relieved, 
poor fellow, at the prospect of visitors in the 
house ; for, as his health improved, his sisters 
made more evident a certain difference of 
feeling towards him, and he knew they could 
not be uncivil to him before strangers. 

"Isn't it nasty of them?" said he to me, 
confidentially; " if it wasn't for St. George, I 
don't know what I should do." 

We went in to lunch, and it was on this 
occasion that Dick, apparently lifted quite out 
of himself, actually made a joke, — something 
at least that he meant for a joke, and he 
laughed at it himself till we all burst out into 
laughter too. 

There was a hare for lunch, and in course 
of time Dick said he would take some 
more. 

" More hare ! " exclaimed St. George, " why 
this is the hare with many friends. ^ I don't 
think there is any more, Dick," he went on, 
and poked it about, " excepting the shoulders, 
and they are getting cold." 

" And you would not offer the cold shoulder 
to me, surely, Giles ! " exclaimed Dick, and re- 
peated " the cold shoulder," as if he regarded 
the notion of any coolness between himself 
and St. George as exquisitely droll. 
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Then, as soon as we had finished our lunch, 
Dick said, quite deliberately and composedly, 
to Liz, that he wanted to speak to her. Liz 
rose and went into the morning room, and he 
followed. The extraordinary eflForts that they 
all made not to laugh were crowned with 
success, and in less than five minutes the little 
man opened the door again, crossed the hall, 
and went his way, and Liz came back. She 
looked puzzled — seemed to be reflecting ; her 
gold watch-(5hain had come oflF, and as she 
advanced into the room, she kept pouring it 
carefully from one hand into the other, in a 
little heap of links. 

Valentine looked very much ashamed of 
himself, and at last, when no one else spoke, 
Emily said, "WeU?'' 

" He says I'm just suited to be a clergy- 
man's wife," said Liz, simply, and St. George 
started up. 

" Give me a kiss,'' he said, " and don't be a 
ridiculous little goose." 

Liz kissed her brother. He had evidently 
been quite right in his suspicion as to what 
her thoughts might be, for she then said, " I 
would rather not, you know, dear; but if I 
don't take him I don't believe you will ever 
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get rid of me at all." Then she freed herself 
from him, and again pom-ing her chain into 
her palm, she said, "And yet I caai't help 
thinking that if I don't accept him I shall be 
sorry for it afterwards." 

It was not easy to reply to such a speech as 
this ; but Emily took Liz upstairs with her, 
and they prepared to walk to the station ; the 
carriage was to go, but it would be empty, 
and as it was a sunny, pleasant afternoon, 
Sister proposed that I should go a little way 
in it, and then get out and walk home. 

I knew very well who would be my com- 
panion ; but if he had not gone with me, he 
would have stayed with me, so I set forth 
with him, enjoyed the delightful air, and 
hoped I should not meet anyone whom I 
knew ! 

" What could I do ? " he presently said, as 
if he meant to apologise. " I was obliged to 
speak ; you were so unconscious. Any other 
woman would have discovered that open 
secret long ago." 

"I thought she was a Londoner. You 
said to me that you ' fell into that pit \ when 
in London/' 

" So I did, when I took Tom away, you 
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know, and, as you said to Valentine, ' deprived 
you of your home because I could not be at the 
trouble of amusing him' I forgave you for 
something or other, perhaps it was for that, — 
an easy thing to forgive, as it arose from 
ignorance ; and Valentine did not tell me your 
idea till it was too late for me to trust myself 
with any justification. Do you see that tree 
stunip ? " 

" Yes ; certainly.'^ 

" On it the girl was sitting — Clara, you 
know, now his wife." 

" I never knew she came here." 

" She followed him, and I thought his only 
chance lay in vay taking him off without her 
knowledge. He was watched, and could not 
get a letter to her before he left ; he counted, 
no doubt, on writing from London. I was 
beforehand with him. I wrote out a telegram 
ready before we started, telling her to come 
to town by the very next train. I knew that 
was a slow train, and would not get in till the 
middle of the night. Graham chancing to 
lay down his cigar-case soon after we started, 
I threw it furtively out of Ihe window, and 
my own too. When we hunted we naturally 
could not find them« He got out as soon as 
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he could to buy cigars, and I to send my 
telegram. Graham was sulky that night, — 
no wonder! He openly wrote a letter and 
gave it to the waiter at the hotel in my pre- 
sence. I argued afterwards and reasoned 
with him. We went out. ' Acis and Galatea' 
was given, and we took tickets ; he endured 
the music, and afterwards retired earlv. 

" His room was next to our sitting-room. 
I sat up over the fire till it was time to go 
and meet this tr^in. I had another hour on 
my hands, and as I did not like to draw his 
attention, in case of his being still awake, to 
the fact of my sitting up, I had turned down 
the lamp and let the fire get low. It was not 
strange, therefore, that I began to doze and 
shortly to dream. I thought I saw my 
mother. I have no recollections of her that 
do not present her as healthful, joyous, and 
lovely: she died from the efi^ects of an 
accident, when she was about forty -four years 
of age. I knew it was my mother, but I did 
not see her face, for she stood with her back 
to me, and she seemed to be leaning over 
Borne one who sat in an easy chair before the 
fire. A girl I thought it was, and my mother 
had gathered some of her long fair hair into 
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her hands, and was plaiting it for her. I 
have seen her do this for my sisters while 
they sat on a sea-beach, having dried their 
hair after bathing by leaving it loose in the 
wind. 

" But as she went on, and the braid got 
longer, she moved aside, and I saw the] girl's 
face. It was yours. You took my mother's 
attention and caresses very quietly. I have no 
other incident to relate to you : no account to 
give of what so suddenly came upon me but 
only this dream. I saw my mother's white 
hands pass softly over your shining young 
head ; and then, as I looked at you again, I 
found, to my astonishment, that I loved you; 
that you were my hope and my fate. I woke 
instantly, and congratulated myself with 
strange elation of heart. Yes, I did. You 
were so young, I thought you would be sure 
to come to me. I had been delighted with 
you ever since the day when you had come to 
Wigfield, and I had felt a very great interest 
about you before. I had left that station in 
the morning a free man. I got back to it in 
the middle of the night as deeply in love as a 
man can be, who loves with scarcely any fear 
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as to the success of his suit. Do you wonder 
at me?" 

" Yes; and at poor Tom, who would not in 
the end let himself be saved/' 

" No; I got to the station just in time, and 
when Clara saw who met her I think she felt 
she was mastered. I told her there was no 
chance for her — ^that Mr. Graham was not 
aware of her coming — would soon be on board 
the yacht. I told her I knew she was not a 
woman of character. ' No, sir,' she answered, 
poor girl ! ' But,' I said, ' your word, for 
anything I know, is to be depended on — shall 
I trust you ? ' ' You will be a fool,' she 
answered, 'if you do.' Perhaps you think 
that was an unsatisfactory answer ? " 

" Yes; and very impertinent." 

"I liked it. She might have answered 
* Yes, sir,' ' Well,' I said, ' I shall stand here 
for five minutes and read the paper. I am 
inclined to think I shall trust you.' I looked 
at her once, her black eyes were flashing, 
hard and defiant. 1 went on reading. When 
I looked again I saw that it would do. *I 
am going to trust you,' I remarked. ' Very 
well, sir,' she answered, with great reluctance. 

'I am going to give you four hundred 
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pounds, and you are going to promise me 
solemnly that you will neither go within ten 
miles of Southampton for two full years, nor 
communicate with Mr. Graham all that time, in 
any way whatever.' I thought two full years 
and four hundred pounds would surely see 
her married, and cure him of such a disastrous 
infatuation. 

" ' Two full years! — that's a long time/ was 
all she answered. I only wished I had 
dared to propose a yet longer ; and presently, 
with a sulky air, she said, — * I'll take three 
hundred, and say eighteen months.' So I 
was obliged to accept that promise, and she 
gave it so grudgingly, that I was sure she 
meant to keep it; which she did. I got back. 
Graham discovered nothing. I began to feel 
a deep longing to get home again, but I knew 
Graham would not stir till he had discovered 
Clara's absence from the cottage where she 
had lodged. He telegraphed when she did 
not answer his letter, and found this out. 
Then, sullen and miserable, and deaf to my 
request that he would go back to Wigfield, he 
insisted on our running down to Southamp- 
ton; and there, to my joy, he could not find- 
her. She was actually keeping faith with me. 
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We stayed there two days ; then your uncle 
stood in, and we went on board the yacht. I 
was very desirous to let* him know the state 
of affairs, and also to ask a favour of him, 
and get away home. That very afternoon, as 
we sat in the chief cabin at dinner, it sud- 
denly seemed to occur to Graham that I must 
have had something to do with his discom- 
fiture. And as he reflected, he began to say 
very galling things to me, which I tried to 
pass off, and that attracted your uncle's at- 
tention, and made Graham more sure of his 
ground. But I had two reasons, beyond the 
ordinary ones, for commanding my temper : 
first, I felt he had guessed the truth; and, 
next, I saw that he was drinking a good deal 
of wine. He never mentioned Clara." 

Here the carriage stopped, as I was told, by 
Mrs. Henfrey's orders. She thought I should 
not be able • to walk further than this point 
was fi:om home. So we went back through 
the woods. All the snow was gone; a de- 
lightful south-west wind was moving among 
the trees; but I hardly cared to look about 
me — I wanted to hear the end of this, to me, 
strange story, and I soon brought St. George 
to speak of Tom again. 
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a passion in my life. It was something new to 
be accused of meanness and mercenary hy- 
pocrisy, &c., &c., and I sat down glowing 
with wrath; and yet I felt almost directly 
that my position was perfectly ridiculous, for 
this had really come upon me in consequence 
of my interference about Clara, and was 
meant to punish me for that, and for nothing 

else. There is a very pretty looking-glass 

in your cabin ! " 

" Yes.'' 

" Draped about with lace, and delicate with 
all sorts of feminine surroundings. I saw a 
small work-basket, too, hanging up by a hook 
— a graceful little thing ; and various other 
beautiful possessions of yours were evident all 
about me. They made me tremble when I 
saw them, with a great longing to get home 
again, and I sat brooding over my newly 
waked love till your uncle came in again. 

" ' Now then,' he exclaimed, ' Tom's drunk 
— a very little wine gets into his head. Out 
with it all, man j what does it mean ? ' So I 
told him." 

"And he thanked you, of course? " 

"Yes; and I felt how hard Graham had 
made it to mention you. But he went on, — 
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* And as to my little girl, I suppose that's all 
moonshine?' I soon- undeceived him. I 
wonder what you will think if I tell you his 
answer?" 

" I should like to hear it." 

'' Perhaps I may tell it you then ; it will do 
me neither good nor harm, for if it marks his 
approval, which is something in my favour, it 
links a certain advantage to it; and advantages, 
as I plainly perceive, and as you have said, are 
not what reconcile you to things. He said, ' I 
shall give my little girl eight thousand pounds 
when she marries ; but if you can get her, I 
will leave her thirty thousand more.' " 

I had no reply to make to this speech, and 
he presently went on — 

" In an hour or two I went on deck, and, to 
my amazement, we were out of sight of land. 
' Oh, yes,' Brand said, ^ master was running 
doAvn to Bordeaux — about some wine.' We 
soon ran down ; but oh, the beating up — such 
weather I We were sixteen days on that 
passage, beating about the Channel. Graham 
and I were soon reconciled, and he never asked 
me one question. Your uijcle was very kind; 
we suited one another well enough. I 
almost always get on oomfortably with an 
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old man. We landed at last ; but I did not come 
home unwarned; letters from my step-father 
and from Sister were waiting for me at Mr. 
Kollin's hotel. They confirmed my worst 
fears when I got home. Within a month I 
went back to the old man, reported my failure, 
and he called me a fool for my pains.'' 

The carriage coming after us, loaded with 
Walkers. Lou got out and walked home with 
us, and Emily held up her boy to the window. 
I was very tired when we reached the house, 
and was received by the new-comers with a 
certain distinction, which was certainly owing 
to my somewhat mortifying circumstances. 
The two shabby little Captains soon went 
away to smoke with Valentine, and the ladies 
all streamed upstairs together into the 
nursery, to introdtlce little Fred to Frances 
and Nannette. All their toys were set out, 
but little Fred, overpowered by the number 
of strangers, burst into a fit of crying, and 
fought his aunts, and scowled at the children, 
till we all retired. 

The Crayshaws were to appear soon, and I 
was ordered by Emily to lie on my sofa till it 
was time to dress for dinner, that I might not 
look tired and pale. I was not sorry to obey, 

VOL. IV. T 
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for the walk had fatigued me. Emily and 
Lou came in course of time, and chose among 
my beautiful dresses what I should wear. 
They fixed on a silk dress that looked 
yellowish by daylight, but which at night 
became a cream-like white. I thought it 
would not suit me, but was not sorry for that, 
because Valentine had said, when alone with 
me that day, that " I was not acting by him 
in the generous way he could have hoped ; " 
and I made out, not without some trouble, 
that he thought I was trying to attract him 
again by my array ! 

So I let the cream-coloured gown go on, 
and the faintly tinged rose with it ; then, 
going up to the glass, secretly hoped Valentine 
would not think it as becoming as I did. 

My heart trembled a little when I entered 
the drawing-room, and a very pretty delicate 
young woman met me with — " Is this the rose 
of England then — the white rose ? I have 
so much wished to see her." 

Crayshaw was there also, looking handsomer 
than ever, as I had time to observe, when, 
after having spoken to me, he sat down 
between Nannette and Frances, and tried to 
make them believe that they remembered him; 
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but, as if there was to be no end to the children, 
the baby Crayshaw was shortly announced, 
and being forthwith taken from his nurse by 
Valentine began to crow and make himself 
agreeable, seizing Valentine by the nose and 
then trying to suck the buttons of his coat. 
Crayshaw looked on surprised at Valentine's 
audacity in daring to take a baby, but desiring, 
as it seemed, -to show himself a valiant man, 
he presently received his son and heir himself, 
and, holding him rather tightly, made an eftort 
to appear at his ease. 

St. George, not at all taken in by it, pro- 
posed to carry the little thing himself; but 
Mr. Crayshaw was quite above that, — what 
another man could dare he would dare, and he 
held his boy while Giles tickled the small nose 
with a feather; and the little creature, after 
rubbing it with his dimpled fist, sneezed in 
the most natural manner possible. 

That was the strangest evening I ever spent. 
Our host was changed back again to the man 
of my earUer recollection. Valentine, having 
no lady to talk to, was sullen and discomforted; 
he looked at me every now and then with an 
air of reproof, which I hoped would not be as 
evident to other eyes as to mine. In the 

T 2 
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meantime, Mrs. Crayshaw and Emily, having 
merely exchanged glances, understood each 
other perfectly, and Mrs. Crayshaw soon made 
her husband understand too, so that as I sat 
by him and he talked of the old days and the 
yacht, I felt and knew that they supposed Mr. 
Brandon to be my lover, that they approved, 
and without saying one single word they 
would convey their thought to him and even 
manage to congratulate him. ^ 

Little Dick and Liz, accustomed to be often 
together, had now suddenly discovered that 
they had nothing to talk about. And the two 
young boys, neither of them more than 
thirteen, discoursed with perfect gravity on 
the institutions of their country. 

I was thankful when we got upstairs ; but 
as I sat by Emily, and she comforted, and 
raUied, and tried to make me feel at ease, Lou 
said in passing us, " The Oubit will want to 
sing to-night. 

" Why shouldn't he ? " answered Emily ; 
" it won^t hurt him." 

*' He will ask Dorothea to play for him." 

" Tell him beforehand, then," said Emily to 
me, " that you will not do it." 

Valentine soon came up and sat beside me. 



I 
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" How lovely you look, D. dear ! " lie said, 
" and what a shame it all is ! " 

'" If you address me again in that manner, 
I shall call you Mr. Mortimer ! — and that re- 
minds me, I cannot play for you to-night, so 
do not ask me." 

Valentine replied that I was very unkind, 
very disagreeable, and I knew he liked to sing, 
and could always sing even if he could hardly 
speak, and I knew also that none of them 
could accompany him properly. 

"Have you written to Lucy to-day?" I 
enquired. 

" You are always asking me that : of course 
I have." 

At this moment the rest of the party came 
up. I hoped they would not ask St. George 
to sing, being sure that if they did I should 
be in request to play for him. I remembered 
how I had told him to sing to " his Margarita," 
and I felt that he was sure to remember it 
also. 

They did ask him to sing, and he, as I had 
expected, came up to me. "D. is so tired, 
she says she cannot play to-night," said Valen- 
tine. 

"You have asked her?" exclaimed Giles 
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with an air of astonisliment and reproof, but 
in a low voice. 

" Yes," said Valentine, quite surprised. 

" I hope I shall never hear of your taking 
such a liberty again," said Giles in a still 
lower tone; then he went on to me, "I am 
almost afraid it will excite remark if you do 
not play once for me ; " and I, nervous and 
thinking more of Valentine than of him, re- 
plied, "I should not think of declining, of 
coursed 

" Because I am your host? " he asked as we 
went to the piano. 

I made no answer. That was what I had 
meant, but I soon knew that I had hurt him 
without appeasing Valentine, who went and 
sulked openly in a place by himself. And I 
began to feel so much that I had taken the 
wrong side, that it made me very conscious 
how little my host cared to sing ; he lost his 
place and was nervous, he looked dispirited, 
and I was so vexed with myself that when the 
song was over I did not rise, but presently 
obliged myself to say to him, " That song went 
badly. I must play you a second to atone 
for the first." 

" Not as my guest then," he whispered. 
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"No, as your friend — and to atone." 

So now it was right with St. George ; but 
it was all the more wrong with Valentine, and 
it got worse, because the Oubit was very- 
desirous to sing himself, and everybody else 
wanted to hear St. George ; and also, as I 
could not but know, it amused and pleased 
them to see me playing for him. I played 
four times, and each time he told me the 
story more and more plainly, carrying out 
my own advice to him to the letter, and 
making me very nervous, lest others, in- 
cluding Valentine, should feel and perceive 
what he was doing. 

" I knew you would not let me sing any 
more," he said, as I closed the book, ''but at 
least you are my Margarita, my pearl ; I 
was only telling you so- " 

"I am afraid you are telling everybody 
else " 

" Delightful, Brandon ! " said Mr. Crayshaw, 
coming up with grave audacity ; '* what a 
pity Miss Graham is not always here to 
accompany you ! " 

I went to bed that night to be haunted by 
a vision of Valentine's displeased face, and 
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the ghost of St. George's sigh when I began 
to play for him. 

I did not know what to do, but that was 
Wednesday, the old Doctor had paid me his 
last visit, and said I might travel on Saturday 
if I pleased. I thought I had better do it if 
they would let me, for I could not please 
them all, and I hardly knew yet which I 
most wished to please, or rather not to dis- 
please. 

I knew the next morning. Mrs. Crayshaw, 
always beautifully dressed, came down, and 
we were all arrayed, as is the way with 
women, so as not to be outdone in taste if we 
could help it. The unlucky blue dress, 
which Giles had declared it was dangerous 
to look at, did a great deal of mischief that 
morning. He looked at it so often that 
Valentine's attention was attracted, and I saw 
on his face not only that he did not like this, but 
even the dawn of a curious kind of dismay, 

"Mrs. Crayshaw's nurse has been asking 
for plate-powder," said Liz, coming into the 
morning room about eleven o'clock, "pink 
plate-powder! — ^what can she want with it? 
She and Mrs. Crayshaw are boxed up 
together." 
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" Some jewels are to be cleaned, perhaps/' 
said Mrs. Henfrey. 

I soon discovered what they had wanted 
with it. St. George and Mr. Crayshaw were 
walking about the garden together, and 
Smokey beside them. When Mr. Crayshaw 
came in, he presently went upstairs, and then 
he and his wife came down together. True 
to the customs of his nation, Mr. Crayshaw 
was always grave and melancholy when 
saying anything humorous, much more so 
than at other times, and his making us 
frequently laugh, as he had done since he 
came, had bee^ rather a relief, for Valentine 
was far too crestfallen to joke at all, and St. 
George hardly seemed inclined for laugh- 
ter. 

When I saw Mr. Crayshaw come in with 
more than usual gravity, I was therefore 
inclined to suppose that he had something 
droll to say, especially as Mrs. Crayshaw 
followed with laughter in her eyes. I was 
soon undeceived; she produced a pretty little 
gold chain, with a curious locket hanging to 
it, a small locket in the shape of a heart. 
She and her husband hoped I would accept it. 
The heart was of wood, a little piece of some 
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hard, dark American wood, highly polished — 
a piece, she said, of one of the planks out of 
which they had made the raft. Of course I 
accepted it; she put it round my neck. 
Would I always wear it ? I promised. It 
was a pretty little thing, with a gold rim, but 
it would not open; I tried it. 

" But it will open," she presently said; 
" the inside's the best part of it. George, go 
and find the key." 

George hesitated. " Some other time," he 
said ; but, after various declarations on her 
part that she was sure I should forget to wear 
it, and protestations on mine that I would 
not, the key was at last fetched. A minute 
gold key. 

"What's in it has a certain value," said 
Mrs. Crayshaw ; " but it's not a precious 
stone, not a stone at all." 

"Well, no," said Mr. Crayshaw; "it's what 
here they sometimes call a brichy Emily 
immediately pricked up her head ; nobody 
else was present but Sister. 

" It's British," he went on. " I wish I 
could get this open. It's altogether British, 
but it's what we term ' true grit. ' " 

" If you'U give it me," I exclaimed, suddenly 
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suspicious, " and give me the key, I'll open it 
when I have an opportunity." 

" Ah, well," he went on, still poking at the 
lock, "God never made anything better worth 
having; but you must open it and look at it 
pretty often, for there are some things that 
cannot live if they are always kept in the 
dark. There. Open at last. Mrs. Cray- 
shaw?" he said. 

" Yes, George." 

" I'll give you back the key, because this 
will want opening often." 

St. George's face, of course, the portrait we 
had taken ourselves — " He sweetly dreameth." 
The walls of some of the bedrooms were half 
covered with photographs « — it was no difficult 
matter to get one. 

'' Now what do you think of it: " he 
went on, with the greatest gravity, holding it 
before me. Neither Emily nor Mrs. Henfrey 
lifted up her face at all. 

I looked. 

"It's not very often," he went on, with 
melancholy gravity, "that anyone has a 
chance of such a possession. Mrs, Cray- 
shaw never had." 

"Did she ever tell yon so?" asked Mrs. 
Crayshaw, jond he i^tniledi 
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. " Look at it again," he said. 

I did. 

" Well, now, you'll tell me what you think 
of it?" 

I felt amazed at his still and gentle 
audacity; and he went on: " There's a certain 
beauty in it, and a good deal of power, and 
there's a brooding tenderness in the eyes. 
There are some people, however, in this world 
that have never yet had any one thing that 
they most wanted." 

Still I could find nothing to say. 

"It's a fine thing," he observed in a dis- 
passionate tone, " to have it in one's power to 
enrich a life, to give enough, and all that was 
lacking." 

I believe I answered " Yes." 

" But," he went on, " some people are a long 
time before they can believe that is their 
case; and when at last they have learned to 
believe it, I have known them spend so long 
thinking about it, that all the grace of the 
gift, indeed the opportunity of making it, 
altogether went by." 

Utterly deceived, perfectly wrong; he knew 
nothing about me and Valentine, as was 
evident. 
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Just the same party at dinner that night. 
Valentine having been shamefully complimen- 
tary to me, I was bent on not having to play 
for him ; but he was determined to sing, and 
he so managed matters that I was obliged to 
do it once. But Emily and Mrs. Crayshaw 
were far too clever to let that sort of thing go 
on. St. George was soon put in his place by 
particular desire of his 'guests, and I went on 
playing for him some time, not without a, 
certain contentment, for I. knew that as long 
as he was so occupied they would hardly even 
look at me. 

I wanted Valentine to be displeased, and he 
remained so all that evening ; but the next 
morning, to my dismay, as I sat writing up- 
stairs in the drawing-room — ^writing to Mr. 
Mompesson to come on Saturday and fetch 
me — he came in. I observed that he had put 
on his pious air, and I felt dreadfully discon- 
certed when he said, seriously, that he wanted 
to speak to me ; he had something of impor- 
tance to say. 

He was so deteriorated, even since he had 
come home, that I should hardly have known 
him for the frank-hearted fellow I used to be 
so attached to. 
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" No,'' I answered. " I would rather not 
liear it, Valentine." 

" But," he continued, " I feel it to be 
my duty to warn you of this, because it 
would disturb you very much, I know, if it oc- 
curred." 

This not being in the least like anything I 
could have anticipated, curiosity triumphed, 
and I went and sat on a sofa near him. " It 
is not about myself,'' he went on ; and I de- 
cided to hear it. 

''It's — ^it's about St. George;" and as he 
spoke, leaning on the chimney-piece, he took 
up a small china vase, and out of mere 
embarrassment, because his hand trembled, he 
let it slip, and it fell into the fender and 
smashed itself into twenty pieces. 

A curious sort of shame in his face, and 
this awkwardness, made me see that he really 
had something important to say, and I thought 
it could not well be anything unworthy, be- 
cause it concerned his brother; but he 
began, — 

" You have been so generous and so gentle 
since I came home — and somehow, D. dear, 
you are so much handsomer than I expected, 
that you have more than once — I do not deny 
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it — ^made me waver in my allegiance to Lucy ; 
but—" 

" No more of this ! '' I exclaimed. " If you 
are unmanly enough to feel so, you would not 
be ridiculous enough to say it, if you knew 
what it makes me think of you." 

" That," he replied, " was only by way of 
opening. You need not be so warm — I'm 
coming to St. George, and you know he is a 
very clever fellow." 

" Yes." 

" My father used to hope that some day he 
would get into Parliament, and distinguish 
himself." 

"Well, Valentine, this is an odd begin- 
ning." 

"I shouldn't like to stand in his light," 
said the Oubit, looking almost sheepish. ** I 
should not like to think that what I've done 
would be any disadvantage to him." 

I wondered what he was thinking of now, 
and more when he said, — 

" Giles has never had any attachment, you 
know, any particular attachment as I have." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Why, of course," he continued, arguing 
partly with himself, and partly with me, " if 
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he had, I must have known it ; he has always 
been so jolly, too, so sure things would come 
right, and so disgusted if a fellow ventured to 
be sentimental. A man who finds his pleasure 
in adventure — in knocking about the world, 
and in public speaking and politics, passes 
over domestic matters lightly. Love, so im- 
portant to some men, and to most women, he 
could soon tread down, and push away even if 
it came — " 

" Indeed ! " 

" You are curt this morning." 

" Because you made me suppose you really 
had something important to say, and now you 
are merely occupying the time with a disser- 
tation on your brother's character." 

" But that's what I want to say — ^he — ^in 
spite of all that, he has a vein of chivalry in 
his thoughts about women, which sways him 
so much that I believe — ^yes, I almost believe 
— ^if he thought any one — or, indeed, /, was 
what I meant to tell you " 

" Do go on, Valentine, what can it be?" 

" I believe if he thought my having thrown 

you by — and I'm sure I beg your pardon — I 

• believe he has such a chivalrous nature, that 

rather than such a thing should be any dis- 
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advantage to you, he would propose to marry 
you himself." 

For the moment I felt as if Valentine's 
idea of what St. George might do was more 
noble than what he had done. " Are you in 
earnest? " I exclaimed ; " do you mean this ? 
does it at all occur to you to consider what a 
noble generous natmre you are imputing to 
him?" and he blushed and looked so sheepish, 
that I was impelled to go on. " You need 
not suppose, however, that any such dis- 
advantage will accrue to me. I . do not see 
that your fault reflects itself upon me in any 
way whatever." 

Valentme's face shocked me so then, both 
for old affection's sake and from present 
deterioration, that I burst into tears ; for I 
was so ashamed of him, it seemed so plain 
from his manner that he knew he was acting 
hypocritically. 

" And so," he went blundering on, " as I 
felt that, after all, you have a constant nature, 
not affected by my inconstancy (which I could 
not help), I felt that it was my duty to warn 
you, so that you might not be annoyed by an 
offer that naturally would hurt you — ^your 
sense of what was due to yourself ; for, as you 
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have said, this has been no disadvantage to 
you, and I am sure you would never wish to 
be a disadvantage to him, poor fellow " 

" Stop ! '' I burst out as soon as I' could 
speak ; " I can't bear you to make me despise 
you so." 

" What! " he answered, not able to fire up 
in the least, but more than ever crestfallen 
and ashamed of himself, *^can you really 
think, D. — do you really suppose that I am 
trying to keep you mine, in case I should fail 
with Lucy? " 

'^ If you are not," I replied, crying heartily, 
" if such a thought never entered your head, 
say. No, like a gentleman — ^like a man, and I 
will believe you." 

He blustered a little, and tried to get off 
with some protestations as to the high respect 
he felt for me, but he could' not say what I 
had asked of him ; and when I enquired how 
he could presume to talk to me of constancy, 
he, very cross and very much out of coun- 
tenance too, replied that he only wanted me 
to be warned in time. 

" You are determined to drive me out of his 
house," I exclaimed; "and the very first day 
that I can, you may depend upon it I shall 
go." 
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" He certainly will make you an offer," cried 
Valentine ; " but perhaps,- ' he added, with a 
sudden flash of astonishment, which probably 
arose from some new reflection on what Giles 
had looked or said, " perhaps he has done that 
already.'' 

" No," I answered, sure for once and for ever 
of what he was, and what the other was not. 
" He is very good and very noble, but this he 
has not done. If he had, it would be no 
affair of yours." 

" Then he will," said Valentine, angrily ; 
" I know he will." 

And I, deciding then and there what should 
be and what must be if he did, replied, " Then 
if he does, I shall accept him." 

I had never felt so astonished in my life, 
and it was at myself. And I meant it all too, 
but it was scarcely spoken when, drying away 
the tears from my face, I beheld Mrs. Cray- 
shaw and Giles advancing into the room, and 
talking as they came. 

One instant and less was enough to show 
her Valentine's confusion and my tears, and 
without changing her voice she seemed to go 
on as with a sudden thought, " But you must 
let me go and see my baby first; " and so she 
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turned, and, quietly leaving the room, she shut 
the door behind her, while Giles advancing to 
the sofa laid his hand on the high end of it, 
and exclaimed, with considerable indignation, 
*' This is the second time you have offended 
in this way. What have you dared to say to 
Dorothea?'' 

Valentine did not answer a single word, but 
I knew I had no power over him. When he 
did speak he would say what he chose. 

But Giles I could do something with to 
prevent their quarrelling, so I laid my hand 
down on his, and kept it there. 

He could not well move away then, but iu 
a high state of indignation he again demanded 
of Valentine how he had dared to annoy me ; 
and the Oubit, instead of answering, looked 
at him, and while he looked his whole fa<5e 
changed, till I thought I saw again the better, 
sweeter expression of his boyhood, — ^his good 
angel, perhaps, was pleading within him, — and 
when Giles broke out into invectives and said 
several angry and bitter things, he not only 
could not answer, but a kind of joy appeared 
in his face, and then there came the frank, 
beautiful blush that I had several times so 
much admired. He looked his brother full in 
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the face, waiting till lie should pause, and still 
leaning on the mantel-piece. And I, keeping 
my hand in its place, wondered how much of 
the truth had dawned on him, and wondered 
what he would say ; but when he did speak, 
oh how displeased I was ! 

" It's only three months/' he began, " since 
first I saw Lucy, and we've kissed each other 
dozens and dozens of times " 

" How dare you ? how dare you ? " ex- 
claimed Giles, stung to the quick, and glow- 
ing with passionate indignation, that almost 
seemed to choke him ; " what object can you 
have in saying this to me, unless you know 
how I shall feel under it ? " 

I put my other hand to his, and with both 
of them held it gently in its place. I felt how 
wildly the pulses went. " Don't quarrel," I 
entreated. *' Now, Valentine, say the rest of 
it." 

Valentine had been arrested by surprise. 

" You have always been careless," Giles 
burst out, " you have beeii heartless lately ; 
but I have deserved better of you than that 
you should torment me in this way, and you 
know it. Do you think either that there is 
no one in the world whom I love better than 
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myself, or that I will Bujffer any words from 
you that are meant for the least disparage- 
ment of her ? " 

Whatever dawning suspicions may have 
been awakened in Valentine's breast were so 
immensely over-justified by this outburst of 
complete betrayal, this absolute throwing 
away of reserve on the part of Giles, that for 
the moment he stood amazed. 

" WeU, Valentine— weU, Valentine ? " I 
repeated. 

" Don't be angry, old fellow," said Valentine, 
advancing a step or two, and speaking with 
the gentleness they sometimes used to one 
another when either was iritated — " don't be 
angry — ^hear me out. That young lady " (look- 
ing at me) — " I am not to address her by the 
old name now, it seems, and I have not yet 
thought of another — I told you I had kissed 
Lucy many times, but I never kissed that 
young lady in my life, Giles — never once — 
never ! no, never ! " 

Giles heaved up a mighty sobbing sigh ; he 
was not master of the situation ; he had pinned 
his heart upon his sleeve at last, and for the 
moment it had seemed that this "daw" had 
pecked at it ! 
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Generous people, though they may be wholly 
on the right side of any quarrel, sometimes 
feel keenly any little wrong that they may 
have done in the small details of it. 

Giles, trying to calm himself, presently 
said, — 

" I beg your pardon.'* 

" What for? " Valentine enquired. 

Giles was now rather holding my hand than 
I his. 

" What for?" Valentine repeated. 

*' I need not have been so angry ; and last 

night, it seems, I need not have been so hard 

upon you. I did not understand, that was 

aU " 

" Do you mean that I did not understand? 

That was not my fault, GUes, was it? but you 

are always so reserved." 

Then, ^while Giles stood stock-still, trjdng 
to overcome his temper and his surprise, the 
Oubit came and sat down near and opposite 
to us. 

" You shouldn't have let me do this to you," 
he said, gently, but almost reproachfully, — 
" and, perhaps, it has been gping on a long 
time — ^perhaps even my father knew of it." 
Then, Giles making no answer, his eyes 
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seemed to be opened more and more. " Did 
he, D. ? " was his inquiry. 

" I think so." 

^'You have been very generous to me," 
continued Valentine, becoming more and more 
his old self every instant. " Curious," he went 
on, liffcmg [up his face as if to think, " very 
curious ! You gave up to me all, so that I 
might have married her, and never have known. 
And yet, nothing short of all would have 
given you back all as you have it now ; for," 
he continued, with his own remarkable frank- 
ness, " it would not have been in human 
nature, Giles, to have neglected her, forgotten 
her, and thrown her by, even for another 
woman, if I had known that another man was 
waiting for her, — though that man had been 
you, — ^no — I feel now that the least opposition 
would have kept me true. Ask him to for- 
give me, D." 

"I do not think he had anything to 
forgive you for till to-day.''^ 

By this time they were both very hard put 
to it to preserve that mastery over emotion, 
or rather the appearance of that absence of 
emotion, so dear to the pride of an English- 
man. 
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It is astonishing in how short a time the 
most important aflfairs can be transacted, and 
how Httle dignity there is in conversations 
on which depend the most important events in 
some of our lives. 

Set and sustained sentences there were 
none then ; only a great outbreak, a sudden 
subduing of it, a certain thing discovered, a 
little broken evidence of alBfection, — all the 
rest taken for gi^anted, then the grasp of two 
hands, and the younger of the party turned 
round half choked and " bolted.'' 

I would fain call his exit by a grander 
name if I could with the least approval from 
my conscience ; but if men will be so very 
much ashamed of showing their feelings, even 
to their own brothers, they must either run 
away, or be comforted as I endeavoured to 
comfort Giles, by putting my cheek down 
also on his hand and kissing it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Silvius, Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love her ! 
Corin. I partly guess, for I have loved ere now. 

The next day the Crayshaws departed, and 
when St. George found I had arranged to be 
fetched away on Saturday, he was at first 
unreasonably vexed. 

My situation, however, had been eminently 
uncomfortable almost ever since Valentine's 
return ; now it was comical besides. 

The first time I met him after the scene in 
the drawing-room he threw himself into a chair 
and exhausted himself with laughter. " No,'' 
he exclaimed, " I never hoped to see this day! 
There is no misfortune in this world that I 
could not be consoled for, by the fun of seeing 
Giles make a muff of himself — Giles in love ! " 

It never was of the slightest use being angry 
with Valentine, but I felt that to remain 
under his eyes any longer was quite impossible. 

In the afternoon came what Valentine had 
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predicted. When Giles found I would go, 
he said that to offer his hand so soon was, 
he felt, to give himself no chance of its being 
accepted. I replied that he was right, and 
that I could not think of such matters at 
present, whereupon he immediately did make 
an offer in set terms, giving much the same 
reasons for this that Valentine had mentioned. 
I did decline it. This did not seem to disturb 
him at all ; he said he meant to tell Dick k 
Court, and perhaps Miss Braithwaite, as a 
great secret, that he had been refused, and 
then it would become known in the neighbour- 
hood. He believed he must have made this 
proposal even if he had not loved me. 

" And now," he went on, " I ask you, as 
the greatest favour possible, to reflect seriously 
on the many disadvantages of the mar- 
riage that I hope one day to propose to you 
again." 

'^ The disadvantages ?" 

" Yes ; as you remarked yourself, the dis- 
advantages are sometimes what reconcile (they 
satisfy, I suppose, the craving for self-sacrifice). 
I thought it was very sweet of you." 

" You have many singular thoughts ; but 
I had better hear the disadvantages." 
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" There's my temper, — I am afraid my 
temper is sometimes rather stormy." 

" Is it ? I shall not allow you to call that 
a disadvantage, not an attractive one at least. 
I do not like a man to be so tame that he 
cannot fire up on any occasion whatever." 

" Then I am so ugly." 

" You don't think so yourself." 

" Some allowance must be made for the self- 
conceit of man." 

" And nobody else does." 

"That shows nobody else^s bad taste." 

"And I don't." 

" You don't ; I understood that you did, 
and I have been hideously ugly ever since." 

" All this is because I once said that portrait 
of you was flattered." 

" Yes, that blue- eyed mujff, as Emily called 
it ; nobody but the dear old man could bear 
the sight of it." 

" If you cannot think of any better disad- 
vantages than these " 

"You will be obliged to point them out 
yourself ? but I can. There is my having no 
profession." 

" That is one, I confess ; I wonder how it 
came to pass." 
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''It came first from my mother and Mr. 
Mortimer being so desirous that I should take 
orders. I did not feel that ' call ' which the 
English office makes indispensable, and I 
knew very well that my mind was too active 
to rest satisfied in the steady, fixed routine of 
a clergyman's life, with little chance of roving. 
So they sent me to travel, while, as they 
thought, I made up my mind. Then it came 
secondly from my having, as soon as I was 
of age, about eight hundred a year, and dis- 
covering that if my time was given in addition 
to that money, and I bought bits of land here 
and there, I could help people over to them. 
As long as I remained unmarried I expected 
to make a regular occupation of that." 

" Surely you cannot have settled all those 
people that I know of with eight hundred a 
year. How little my uncle has effected in the 
world with almost seven thousand ! " 

" Some few things that I have written have 
brought in money also, but while Mr. Morti- 
mer lived I had no more income ; now it is 
about doubled." 

" Is it too late, then, to have some regular 
occupation or profession ? " 

" Certainly not ; the thing is half arranged 
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already. I found I must have regular work 
when coming home, after rushing about the 
world on purpose to forget you ; I thought I 
had managed to do it to a great degree, and 
was undeceived by being with you for a few 
days. You are afraid of cows, you know — 
cows with long horns. I was despicably near 
betraying myself when I had to remain and 

take care of you then. If I had How 

strange it was of Valentine to say those 
words to me yesterday ! — ^I think they were 
true." 

I felt that they had been true ; it was 
security that had made him neglectful, and 
this he never would have had if he could have 
known of his formidable rival. 

Giles went on, " Sometimes I wonder what 
became of the ring I gave you." 

" It is at the bottom of the sea. I told 
Valentine that you had given me a ring for a 
remembrance when first we were acquainted. 
I thought also that he told you everything. 
So when we were engaged I wished him to 
know this, that he might think nothing of it, 
and you that you might not think I carelessly 
neglected to wear it." 

*' At the bottom of the sea, is it? " 
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" Yes, we lay at anchor in a lovely little 

cove, and they were taking in water. I was 

leaning over the bulwarks, looking at the 

superb pale cliffs, like shafts of cinnamon, and 

at the clear blue water, so deep, yet showing 

the wonderftil sea flowers, the pink and 

orange anemones spreading below. I had on 

a chain, and a locket hanging to it, with a 

little piece of my mother's hair within, and 

that ring. And as I looked down and down, 

and saw the swaying of the long leaves of 

dulse, the chain slipped from my neck, flashed 

like a gold snake into the water, and seemed 

to eddy down under layers of the weed. The 

people spent two days in trying to find it ; 

such wonderfiil creatures and plants and 

shells came up by drags in buckets, but 

not my locket and my ring. No wonder, 

for it was below the tide line, and the water 

was forty feet deep. This was on the coast 

of South America. It was the only morsel of 

our mother's hair that we had. Tom made a 

dot on the chart, to show the exact latitude 

and longitude where these treasures went 

down." 

" Valentine never told me that." 

I was working in the morning room while 
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we talked thus. He presently began to speak 
of the Mompessons ; two or three tears had 
dropped on my hand, for his manner, so 
gentle and easy, and his face, so full of hope 
and happiness, touched me more now than 
any sorrow of my own ; but he loved far too 
much. I could not answer this love, and I 
wanted, — ^I knew I wanted to get away from 
him and rest. I could not say anything so 
unkind, but I did say how much I wanted 
Tom, and asked him to try if he could not be 
a brother to me. He answered, "We have 
caused you nothing but misery, both 
Valentine and I." 

" Have you ? " 

" But you do not want to forget ? " 

" No ; and if I would, I could forget 
nothing." 

"For the sake of which brother, then, 
Dorothea, are you content to remember the 
other ? " 

" I am not so ungrateful as you think, nor 
so undiscerning. I am not willing to forget 
you on any terms — on any terms whatever." 

" If that be so," he answered, '' I will 
venture to ask you one question more. Have 
you any wish that you could care more for 
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me — should you be glad to love me if you 
could ? '' 

Perhaps that was a singular question to 
ask ; but, however that may be, it was u 
question that I found suitable, and to which I 
could answer frankly, " Yes." 

" Then," he answered, gravely and gently, 
" I will teach you to love me, my sweet, if 
you wiU let me." 

Our circumstances were most peculiar. I 
felt it, and was never equal to the making of 
philosophical reflections; I am not equal to 
that sort of thing now ; but I know that when 
I heard those words I was exceedingly glad — 
very much comforted. I saw no evidence of 
over self-esteem in them, — nothing but a con- 
fidence not at aU misplaced. 

Saturday came ; I had a terror upon lue of 
leave-taking. Not even the servants could I 
think of speaking to, or shaking hands with, 
without alarm. As to Valentine, it made me 
nervous to think what I could say to him. 
Emily found this out, and Giles knew it l)y 
instinct. Soon after breakfast they got me to 
put my out-of-door dress on, and step into the 
garden with them. A few primroses were in 
flower already, and the snow-drops. AVhen 
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we had reached the wood, Emilv retired. 
Sister and Liz soon came up, stood talking a 
few minutes, then they found occasion to kiss 
me, and went away. 

" We are not going back into the house any 
more," said Giles ; " the carriage will come 
in about an hour to the comer of the wood, 
Emily in it." 

" Oh, how kind of you to think of this! — how 
considerate you all are ! " 

He brought me up the slope to that little 
one-roomed cottage where I had spent such a 
bitter morning. The sun was warm upon its 
small casement. I went in, and saw again 
the wicker couch, and the white embers as we 
had left them. And then, just as Valentine 
had done long ago in the railway carriage, he 
asked me to give him a kiss. I repUed — • 

" You promised to teach me to love you. 
KI can learn, it will be time enough for that." 

Thereupon, drawing nearer, he immediately 
took me in his arms and kissed me on the lips 
and cheeks. The first sensation of astonish- 
ment over, I released myself from him (as 
soon as he would let me), and exclaimed, 
involuntarily — 
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"Valentine told you that he never did 
anything of that TdndT 

" Then I hope he never saw your sweet 
face cover itself with such blushes/' he an- 
swered, with a low laugh of heart-felt amuse- 
ment. '*But that was an extraordinary 
circumstance; I wonder how it happened." 
I replied — ''It happened partly because I 
never should have thought of allowing this." 

"How did you prevent it?" he enquired, 
as he pulled the couch forward for me to sit 
on. 

" I made a compact with him at first. I 
said he was not to be absurd." 

" You did ! but sit down, my Margarita, my 
pearl, and tell me about this. You know it 
is my last day with you." 

He had pushed the couch into a sunny 
place, then he brought a long piece of matting, 
by way of a carpet for me, and chose to kneel 
on it, with his elbow on the seat of the couch, 
and look up. Something of the beauty I had 
seen when we two watched for Valentine in 
the night had dawned upon his face. That 
strange fancy about a loveliness and sweet- 
ness which his own heart supplied made him 
look as if he had got up into some higher and 
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happier sphere. There was nothing for it but 
either to weep or to rally my spirits and 
laugh. I chose the latter, and said, — 

" I shall not say another word till you get 
up. 

" Why not ? — why should I not be here ? " 
he answered, and laughed also. 

" Because — partly because I do not care to 
see you make yourself ridiculous." 

" What! are you sensitive about my making 
myself ridiculous ?'' 

" Yes, indeed.'' 

" A pleasant hearing ; but to make them- 
selves ridiculous in this fashion is natural to 
mankind. How charming it is to me to see 
you blush ! Do tell me about that compact." 

''I shall not say another word till you rise 
and sit on the chair." 

'* This sofa will do as well ; I may sit 
beside you. Valentine never once kissed you ! 
What could he mean by it ? " 

This was not by any means the view I had 
intended him to take of Valentine's conduct ; 
but I had declined his homage, and I was to 
be rallied instead. 

"I said to you that I should not have 
chosen to allow it," I replied. 
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" Sweet little peremptory voice ! Valentine 
knew what he was about when he told me 
that ; and all this talk, too, is like enchanted 
English — it floats over to me with a comfort- 
ing charm. This is a delightful hour. — 
Margarita ? " 

'' Yes." 

" Considering how badly that plan answered, 
I can hardly be expected to follow it. I 
must look on his conduct in that particular as 
a warning.'' 

" He did not say I had never kissed him. 
I did once, because it was necessary." 

"Necessary! — ^you are a strange creature 
— strange as sweet. Tell me why it was 
necessary." 

I told him, and he pondered over the little 
narrative for awhUe, saying— 

" He had told me several times before that 
day that he knew you loved him. I treated 
it with scorn always. That day I went and 
fetched him home, and told him he was right. 
Well, this is something like a confidence on 
your part — people only talk confidentially to 
those whom they trust." 

" I suppose so." 

''And like?" 
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" Yes." 

" Did you talk so to Valentine when first 
you and he were friends? '' 

" Not exactly." 

" Why do you hesitate, and look so delight- 
fully shy? I have never thought you shy. 
Does this place disturb you with recollections ? 
I hate to think that it was here I refused to 
do the one thing you asked of me." 

" Yes; I wondered at that. I asked you to 
pray for me." 

" And how could I do it ? I could not send 
up such a lie to heaven. I could not pray at 
all in your hearing without gross hypocrisy, 
when I knew that, even with no hope on my 
own account, I found the failure of that 
marriage such a respite — such a reprieve! " 

" As you could not do that, you are going 
to grant me a favour now? " 

" Yes, I am — what is it ? " 

" You are going to try faithfully and 
earnestly to see through the glamour with 
which you have invested me — all this beauty 
and sweetness that you have invented joxxtbqH'} 
I should prefer that you would see me as I 
am — with such good quahties as I have, and 
not these." 
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" Very well," he answered. 

And folding his arms, as it seemed between 
joke and earnest, he began to look at me 
quietly and attentively. I soon found that I 
had done no good by this request of mine. 
Moreover, looking at him from time to time, 
it seemed, strangely enough, that his whole 
face and figure, his voice and his words, were 
fast acquiring a beauty and an interest that I 
had never found in them before. 

" But these good qualities that you really 
have," he said, at last, " may I hear what 
they are, my pearl ? What is your ' favourite 
virtue ' ? Tell me, that I may admire and 
cherish it." 

'^ Certainly," I answered ; "lest when you 
find out your mistake, you should under- 
estimate me, for a change. I can be docile 
and faithful, I am not unreasonable in my re- 
quirements, and I never forget.'' 

He looked at me. 

" These shall be added," he replied; '^ and I 
will, since you wish it, try to feign you other 
than you are. In return, I ask you what you 
think you should feel in my place ? " 

" How can I tell? I flatter myself that I 
am without illusions as regards Margarita." 



J 
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'• Ah ! you laugh." Then, changing his 
mjiimer, '' You are very fond of little child- 



ren?^' 
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Yes, I love them." 
^* (Jan you feign yourself in the place of some 
poor woman, who, being in prison, sees her 
child outside, and hears it cry, in another 
woman's arms ? Do you think that hers 
would ache for it, especially if that other 
I neglected it, starved it — was cruel ? Can you 
feioji yourself in the place of such a woman? 
If you can, how would you feel in the place 
of a man whose dearest object in life had 
eluded his grasp before he had felt the com- 
forts of expression and avowal ? Think how 
impjitience, and regret, and long restraint 
^^'ould wound and wear him. Can you tell 
liow such a man would feel if he saw the 
blessing that his nature craved for carelessly 
used or roughly hurt by its owner? If you 
can, then do you also think that when, as 
through some blissful enchantment, contrary 
to all sober hope, he found this being that he 
lo\ed flung away, and lying on his breast, he 
would weary of holding her there ? or would 
he find in her a long consolation — a once- 
forbidden thing made holy and right for him? 
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Would he comfort her for what she had lost 
— would he be patient with her regrets for 
the past? Tell me whether he would, and 
whether you can sympathise with him." 

Silence then ; and soon after, the grating of 
the carriage- wheels at the corner of the wood. 
We went together to it, and so on to the 
station. Emily was within. St. George and 
I were both absolutely silent, and when he 
had put us into the carriage to go on together 
to the junction, where we were to meet Mr. 
Mompesson, he took leave of me with scarcely 
a word. 

That same evening I entered my new home. 
Such a quiet, pleasant home — such a comfort- 
able, easy, and indulgent hostess, and such an 
affectionate host. There was nothing to do, 
and I entered on a willing course of idleness 
which it still surprises me to think of. Nature 
is evidently sometimes in need of repose : my 
nature certainly wanted it, and I used to lie 
on the sofa for hours in the gay little drawing- 
room, reading some book that amused me, or 
doing a piece of fancy work. Also. I had a 
letter — a remarkably long letter — which I 
often read over ; the only real love letter I 
ever received. It was put into my hand at 
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the station, and, being written in a clear 
round hand, was easy to read, wonderful to 
ponder on, and very convincing, as well as 
comforting. 

I had pictured to myself that I should be 
so useful in the house — act Uke a daughter, 
save trouble to my kind hostess, and read 
aloud in the evening to my old friend. 
Nothing of the sort happened. Mrs. Mom- 
pesson had lately lost her two elder children 
by fever, the other two were delicate, and were 
kept very much in one temperature. I used 
to pity them sometimes, and go into their nice 
airy nursery to tell them stories, when the day 
was not fine enough for them to go out of 
doors ; but beyond this, and doing a little 
needle- work for Mrs. Mompesson, I do not 
think I undertook any kind of useful occupa- 
tion, and I soon perceived that no species 
of exertion was required of me. 

The only day of the week when I felt rest- 
less was Tuesday, because then I always had 
a letter from Mr. Brandon. It was not a 
love letter — so he always said — for I had 
made an agreement with him that he was to 
write in a brotherly fashion, and try to be 
reasonable. 

These letters were very interesting — ^very 
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amusing to me, and a great resource ; but the 
better I liked them the harder it was to 
answer. This cost me a great deal of thought, 
and evidently betrayed to him the fact that 
absence was obliterating that intimate ease 
which we had begun to feel in one another's 
society. I began to feel afraid of him, and my 
letters through February and March grew 
shorter and more reserved constantly. 

But the second week in March saw me 
suddenly — ahnost in one day — quite well, 
perfectly active, and as strong as ever. The 
sofa was intolerable; I began to teach the 
children, take long walks with them, and 
wonder why it was that I had been so inert. 
I began also to copy out Mr. Mompesson's 
sermons for him in a clear hand. This was a 
duty that his wife had long performed, but 
she was very glad to hand it over to me ; and 
it was soon made more interesting by his 
dictating them to me, in the evening, instead 
of composing them in his study and giving me 
the manuscript. His sight was not good, and, 
his handwriting being small, he could not 
read it in the pulpit. 

On the second Tuesday in April there was 
no letter. The perversity of human nature 
being very great, I was disappointed. Still, 
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I thought it must be because Giles would 
shortly appear, and I went out into the land- 
slip, and walked with the children among the 
green trees, all delicate with their freshly- 
opening leafage. 

As I walked on the narrow pathway, lost in 
pleasant thoughts, a gentleman, whom I had 
not looked at, stepped aside to let me pass ; 
and when I moved carelessly by, a delighful 
voice said " Dorothea ! " I looked up at him 
— No pretence of shyness could survive such 
an unpremeditated meeting. Before there 
was time to consider, he had expressed his 
delight at meeting me, and I had shown him 
my delight at seeing him again. 

We turned back, ,and walked homewards 
with the children. There was always an early 
dinner, but if Mrs. Mompesson had not ex- 
pected a guest that day I ffelt that I was very 
much mistaken; and if Mr. Mompesson had 
not put on his best coat, and otherwise 
furbished himself up, I felt that my eyes de- 
ceived me. 

It was nearly four o'clock before we left the 
dining-room; then Giles said he had brought 
some papers to be signed. He had been made 
my trustee under the marriage settlement 
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which never was completed, and my uncle 
now wanted to take back some property that 
had been made over to him for my benefit. 

I think this was the account he gave of his 
errand, and he went away, telling me he 
should return in the evening. It was warm 
and fine ; the French window was open, and 
I was sitting by it when, in the gathering 
darkness, I saw him returning. He seemed 
unwilling to startle me, and did uot enter till 
I spoke. What a little while it was since he 
had read me Valentine's letter ! yet I was not 
now ashamed to feel that my heart had turned 
to him, and in my silent thoughts I vowed 
him a life-long fealty, and gave him my love 
and allegiance for evermore. 

Finding that he did not speak, but stood 
looking at me, as the moon pushed up a little 
rim from the sea, and shone on us with a 
yellow feeble light, I mentioned Valentine for 
the first time, and asked about his afiairs. 
He answered, ''I said to you this morning 
that I had come on business ; I meant to have 
unfolded it all, but changed my mind. It 
concerns Valentine. It is high time that he 
should think of sailing." 

"And Lucy?" 
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" I have seen Lucy again." 

"She will saU too?" 

" That depends." 

" On what does it depend, and on whom? " 

" On you." 

" But I gave my full consent long ago, and 
I wrote to her ; what more can I do?" 

"What do you think? She cannot make 
up her mind that she shall not wrong you by 
such a marriage." 

" I can but assure her that it is not* so." ^ 

" She is not easy to persuade. She is 
thoughtful, and I like and admire her. She 
would improve and elevate Valentine, and I 
suppose she loves him." 

" And you believe that he really loves 
her?" 

" Yes, heartily." 

" And he must not risk another winter in 
England?" 

" No ; and I promised you that I would 
promote their marriage. She did indeed sug- 
gest a proof of your contentedly resigning 
Valentine that it was possible you might one 
day give. She said that it would be enough ; 
and I considered that her words gave me a 
right to invade your quietude before the time 
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you had mentioned. The real proof of 
Valentine's being free would be your becom- 
ing engaged to another man." 

As he said no more, I presently observed, 
with a certain demureness, that I thought such 
a proof ought to satisfy any woman. 

" What may I say to her ? '' he asked. 

" Unless you can think of a more appro- 
priate answer, you may say that (entirely, of 
course, for her sake) I will take the very first 
opportunity that presents itself of obliging 
her." 

I could hardly believe it, when, an hour 
after this, the candles coming in, I took occa- 
sion to look at the pearl ring that I had got on 
my finger. It had seemed natural enough while 
we were alone together that I should be 
engaged again, and I felt that the kind of 
deference which was habitual with him gave 
him power and mastery far more than any of 
his reasons and persuasions, more indeed than 
anything but the love itself which now he had 
scarcely skill either to conceal or to express. 

Considering that he was a little inclined to 
be jealous now and then, a little unreasonably 
vexed when it occurred to him that I had 
lately been quite willing to marry someone else, 
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it was a very fortunate circumstance for me 
that just at first we had a good deal to do. 
Letters to A\Tite to Anne Molton, letting her 
know what of my possessions she was to send 
me home, what she might keep for herself, and 
what was to be the property of Mrs. Valentine 
Mortimer ; letters to my uncle and to Tom, 
these latter being copied and sent to three 
different ports, as their best chance of being 
received. 

Then I wrote to Lucy and to Lucy's 
mother, and St. George superintended, making 
suggestions now and then, which I copied in ; 
and so when we read the letters aloud after- 
wards, we discovered that the grammar was 
confused, and that fresh letters must be 
undertaken. He also wrote to Yalentine 
several times, setting forth his views as to 
what would be the best line of action for him 
to take, but in these last a feminine instinct 
warned me to show as little interest as 
possible. 

I had presently shoals of letters from the 
family, full of love and congratulations : Dick d 
Court also, as hoping soon to be one of the 
family, wrote and delivered his soul of various 
earnest reflections on life, and love, and duty» 
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I found it very difficult to answer this effusion 
from my future husband's future step-brother- 
in-law. Giles, however, read it, and said Dick 
Was a dear good fellow, and that next to com- 
manding intellect he thought there was no- 
thing so attractive as honest and sober dulness. 
So I answered it in the light of that opinion 
and began to share it. 

Sometimes Giles had to go away for a few 
days. I should have been almost perfectly 
happy when we were together but for his now 
and then choosing to talk of marriage. I was 
nervous still about this, and could not bring 
myself to believe that I ever should be married. 
I would not hear of such things as brides- 
maids, a cake, wedding guests, wedding 
presents. I soon brought Giles to agree 
that none of these alarming adjuncts should 
come near me. 

Though I had no intention of hurrpng my 
own wedding, I considered Lucy and Lucy's 
mother were very unreasonably slow in 
making up their minds, and the more delicate 
Valentine became, the more tardy they were 
in fixing a day. Mrs. Mompesson seemed to 
think this very natural, and one morning 
being called to our counsel by Giles, I observed 
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her looking so very grave over one of Mrs. 
Nelson's letters, that I begged her to tell us 
what she thought of it. 

She thought it seemed uncommonly like 
breaking the whole thing off — *' they were both 
very young — their means were not large — ^his 
health was so delicate, — ^but she would consult 
her brother-in-law, and had no doubt he would 
agree with her to allow it." 

I was very much vexed with Mrs. Nelson, 
not only for poor Valentine's sake, but because 
..ytui which seemed to toesten «ncerWn.y 
as to his prospects made me feel that St. 
George was inclined to be jealous still. I was 
sometimes quite hurt, and often a little dis- 
pleased, that he could dare to be jealous; but 
I would not venture to say anything on the 
subject. I wanted to ignore the feeling alto- 
gether, till I should have made him quite forget 
that he had ever entertained it. 

In the meantime I was perfectly aware that 
new papers and paint, with certain renewings 
of carpets and hangings, were in progress at 
Wigfield. I mentioned to Giles that it was 
early days to think of these things yet, without 
any reference to me, and he replied, much as 
Valentine had done, only with gentlemanlike 
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deference, that " time would show/' He 
thought it behoved him, he remarked, to have 
his house ready at any time, as ours was not 
like an ordinary engagement. 

" In what respect ? " I asked. 

No preparations were needed — ^no guests 
were to attend. My trousseau^ filling many 
boxes, was already at Wigfield. We had no 
one to consult ; it was evident that I could be 
married whenever I pleased. " As to the settle- 
ments," he went on, " I told your uncle what 
I possessed when first I hoped to win you, 
and he said then what he should wish me to 
settle on you." 

On the afternoon when he talked thus, he 
was going away, partly to superintend some 
alterations at Wigfield, and partly to consult 
with Dick, who, having come into about eighty 
pounds a year, thought, with the 1,000^. that 
Liz was to have, and his curacy, that they might 
set up housekeeping, and as Sister said they 
could not, and Emily was indignant at the very 
idea, Dick wanted to go abroad, get a chaplaincy 
somewhere in India, or go to Australia. 

I felt very sorry for them all when I got St. 
George's first letter. Mrs. Nelson had now 
distinctly proposed that the young people 
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should wait two years, at the end of which 
time she hoped Valentine's health would be 
restored- Lucy had consented with as much 
docility, and it seemed as much contentment, as 
if Valentine's life, health, and love were all 
secured to her by special contract with heaven. 
Valentine, on the other hand, was in a fiiry — 
he had been allowed to believe that the whole 
thing depended on me ; he was incensed with 
Mrs. Nelson, deeply hurt with Lucy, and the 
summer weather having now come on and 
brought his summer health with it, he desired 
to go and show himself ait once at Derby ; but 
this Mrs. Nelson declined : he was to wait 
awhile. All this was detailed to me by Giles 
and Mrs. Henfrey by letter, and I could not 
but think that his health was what really 
alarmed Mrs. Nelson, for she had not shown 
any remarkable delicacy about appropriating 
him on my account ; all this had come from the 
daughter. 

I wrote to Giles begging that he would 
exhort Valentine to patience, and also to 
importunity. In the meantime I took every- 
thing very easily myself, and when Giles came 
back and declared that if Mrs. Nelson would 
not let Valentine marry at once he would 
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give up this engagement also, I could not 
believe it. Such a thing would so cover him 
with ridicule; besides, he loved Lucy, and she 
was supposed to love him. 

Giles took me out for a walk, and presently, 
as we sat on a lovely grass slope, looking out 
to sea, he began to ask me to fix the time for 
our wedding. I begged him to leave it for a 
time. I could not believe that it would 
really take place, and wanted to rest in the 
peace and happiness of the present ; but this 
view he did not share, and at last I proposed 
a day— a distant one certainly— and he was 
so dissatisfied with it, that I asked him what 
his own views were ? He replied, laughing, 
that he thought next Wednesday would be a 
good day. 

" Next Wednesday ! '' I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment; " why this is Thursday! " 

But there was no preparation needed, he 
replied, and the lovely white dress that I had 
on would surely do to be married in. 
Wednesday had always been his favourite 
day; he should like to be married on a 
Wednesday. 

I was so surprised at him, that, instead of 
answering, I began to look at my white piqu6 
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gown, and he, choosing to consider that I was 
yielding to his arguments, began to press me 
further, till, becoming extremely nervous, I 
begged him to desist, and' confessed how 
completely the notion had taken possession 
of my friend that something (I could 
not shape to myself any idea what) would 
certainly intervene to prevent the marriage. 
It was the only remnant of the terror and 
suspense I had gone through, and when he 
reasoned with me it became more vivid, till 
at last he asked what I could possibly suppose 
would intervene. It must be a presentiment 
of death, he remarked — ^nothing else could 
part us. No, it was not death : I could give 
no account of what it was. He wished to 
persuade me that it was nothing but a nervous 
fancy — that the longer I indulged it the 
worse it would become. 

What could possibly have put it into his 
head, I enquired, that I would l)e married so 
soon ? Next Wednesday, indeed ! And 
though he argued the matter aU the way 
home, and laughed a good deal over it, yet, 
as it had been proposed only half in earnest, 
he gave it up with a very good grace. But 
the next morning when he came to see me, I 
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could not help observing that he was out of 
spirits, so much out of spirits that I really 
did not like to ask him the reason. We went 
to walk in the landslip, and sat down, and 
then he told me what was the matter. He 
had got a letter from Valentine ; Mrs. Nelson 
declined to make any change as to the two 
years that he was to wait ; he had positively 
refused to wait, and she had accordingly 
desired that he would return her daughter's 
letters, and give up the engagement; which 
he had done. 

I was more than disturbed at this ; I was 
even shocked. That Valentine should render 
himself ridiculous and behave ill was nothing ; 
but that Giles should condescend to be jealous 
of him now (aid he made this very evident), 
was more than I could bear ; and I spoke to 
him with an asperity that I am sure astonished 
him, and when he answered gently, I burst 
into tears. 

This I could not bear. " And he wants to 
come down here," said Giles. 

" He shall not come," I answered. " I will 
not have him here." 

" Surely, my dearest, you are not afraid of 
seeing him again ? " 
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Afraid ! Oh, how my whole heart rebelled 
against such an idea ! But I insisted that he 
should not come, he was always making some 
mischief in what concerned me, there would 
be no more peace if he appeared ; and being 
excessively hurt at seeing St. George's dis- 
comfiture, I declared that his being annoyed 
at this matter, jealous, and disturbed, was 
almost cruel to me ; it was nearly insulting. 

" He shall not come," I repeated. 

St. George answered that he did not know 
how to prevent it. Valentine had left Wig- 
field, and come with the Walkers to London ; 
they would take lodgings, and might not 
write to give him their address before Wed- 
nesday. Valentine proposed to come on 
Thursday. 

Thereupon, being destined to cure him of 
his jealousy once and for ever, but being only, 
to my own apprehension, very angry with 
Valentine, and feeling hurt at his distrust of 
my love, I replied, not without some of the 
most passionate tears I had ever shed, and 
not without certain upbraidings too. *' Very 
well, then, I said, I would not be married 
on Wednesday — should not think of such a 
thing ; but rather than he should trouble my 
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peace, and see that you condescend to be 
jealous of him — ^I will ! " If my recollection 
is correct, I said this in a somewhat threat- 
ening spirit against Valentine — ^he should 
find me gone; and as to Giles, I certainly 
meant it to toark my sense of his conduct, 
which was displeasing me. 

But when I dried my eyes and saw his 
face, when I heard him say that he never 
would condescend tp be jealous again as long 
as he lived, and when I' found that as we 
walked home together he was very sildnt, and 
never said a word about Wednesday, I could 
not summon courage to mention it either; 
but while I sat in my room waiting till it was 
dinner-time, and considering whether he 
would treat my words as if they had been 
said without due consideration, Mrs. 
Mompesson came in. " Love," she said 
gently, " Mr. Brandon wants you to go out 
fishing this afternoon, but if I buy the 
silk for you, tlie dress can easily be made 
by Wednesday.*' This was said, I was 
certain, at St. George's instance, to discover 
whether I would hold to what I had said. I 
sat a minute lost in thought, but my good 
angel pleaded with me ; St. George had gone 
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through enough worry already, and too much 
about me. When could there be a more 
convenient time, and how could Valentine be 
kept from making me uncomfortable if he 
came ? I had determined as we walked home 
to let things be; so at last I said: "He 
always promised me that I should walk to 
church through the fields. So, as he is 
rather infatuated about a white morning 
gown that I have, it would be better that I 
should wear that." Thus the thing was 
settled. 

We had letters from New Zealand on 
Monday, and to my deep delight and thank- 
fulness I found that my dear Anne Molten 
would never feel my not coming to my home 
there, as I had feared : Anne had met with an 
excellent man, a missionary, and they had 
found each other so well suited that she had 
married him. 

It was not till Tuesday, the very day 
before my wedding, that I let Giles write and 
tell them all at Wigfield. I also, as well as 
he, wrote to Liz and Dick, and as Valentine 
was not now to go to New Zealand, we made 
over that house and everything in it to them ; 
Liz was to have it instead of her portion. A 
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right good exchange ; for an English clergy- 
man, as we had good reason to know, would 
be a most welcome arrival in that particular 
locality, and if . he had not a church to begin 
his ministration in, he would have a barn, on 
which Giles had worked many a day with his 
own hands ; and Liz would have a garden 
that was the envy of the colony. 

I was very nervous, the days of snow and 
silence all over the country during which I 
had waited for a wedding before kept con- 
stantly recurring to me unless St. George was 
by, and he would not allude to the past. At 
last Wednesday came. I woke, and could 
hardly believe it. We breakfasted precisely 
as usual; then the two children and their 
parents set off on foot to the little quiet 
chu^-ch, and Giles and I followed over two or 
three fields. We sat down on a grassy bank, 
to put pn some new gloves. These were not 
white, however, and I, though I wore a white 
dress, as I usually did in the morning, had no 
other bridal array. I did not even then 
believe that aU would go well ; I had a vivid 
recollection of the telegrams ; but we rose, 
and he took me on to the church, a little rural 
building, that stood open. There I saw Mr. 
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Crayshaw, who had come from London to 
give me away, and no one else at all but Mr. 
Mompesson with his white gown on, and Mrs. 
Mompesson with the children. 

The ceremony actually began, and I per- 
ceived, almost to my surprise, that we cer- 
tainly were being married after all ! But, as 
if it was quite impossible that anything con- 
cerning me could be done as other people do 
it, all on a sudden, while Giles held my hand, 
a thought seemed to flash straight out of his 
heart into mine, that he had forgotten the 
ring. I was quite sure of it. He did not 
even put his finger into his waistcoat pocket, 
as a man might have done who had bought 
one and left it behind. There was no ring ; 
he had forgotten it. 

A pause. 

"Fanny?" said Mr. Mompesson; and Mrs. 
Mompesson, with all the good will in the 
world, and with Mr. Crayshaw to help her, 
tried to get her ring off her dear fet friendly 
hand, and tried in vain. 

Giles almost groaned. He had expected 
me to be more than commonly nervous. Now 
seemed some ground for it; but real and 
sheer nervousness often goes off when there 
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is anything to be nervous about, and I now 
felt very much at my ease, and whispered to 
Giles that a ring would be found somewhere. 
So it was. The clerk had darted out of the 
church at the first sight of Mrs. Mompesson's 
hand, and in a few minutes he returned, follow- 
ing a lovely, firesh-complexioned young woman 
in a linen sun-bonnet, and with a fat, crowing 
baby on her arm. She was out of breath; 
and, coming up to Giles quickly, she thrust 
out her honest hand, and allowed him to draw 
her ring off, and marry me with it. A 
healthy-looking young fellow, in a paper cap, 
which he presently removed, came slouching 
m after her, and looked on, unable, as it seemed, 
to repress an occasional grin of amusement ; 
when the ceremony was over, they fol- 
lowed us into the vestry, and we all sat 
talking a little while, till some rings were 
brought from a shop for me, and Giles chose 
one and paid for it. Then I felt that I was 
Mrs. Brandon. 

He returned the ring he had used to the 
young woman, but I observed that she made 
her husband put it on for her again ; and, as 
he did so, he remarked to Giles, with a 
certain quaint complacency, that wives wanted 
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humouring, and for his part — ^he might be 
wrong — ^but he considered it was their due. 
Then, in all good faith, assuring him that he 
would never repent what he had that day 
done, he set his paper cap on his head, and 
retired with his family; while we, having 
taken leave of our friends, stepped out into 
the fields, and departed together, to begin 
our story. 



'. 



THE END. 
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